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OST peopie will be glad when the year 1934 is over. Despite 
statistical evidence and bellwethers of industry and com- 
merce which indicated that gains were being made; uncer- 

tainty about many things prevented utter certainty that the road 
travelled was marked “recovery” and “prosperity” and not “dis- 
illusionment” and “debacle.” 


Paradoxically, federal legislation opened the way by which a 
new prosperity could be attained while at the same time it re- 
strained the multitude from reaping full advantage of the road 
provided. In the comprehensiveness of its departure from estab- 
lished procedure, there was interjected so much of doubt and uncer- 
tainty as to the ultimate intent and scope that the more conservative 
were prevented from striking out with that independence and vigor 
which must characterize the march to prosperity. 


A new year unexplainably gives a new confidence. A new date 
line seems to add the needed prestige to recently advanced methods 
and theories. Under its shining aegis the will to attain predominates 
and success is possible because records of past failures do not 
shadow the visible calendar. The great majority can not venture 
boldly with new conveniences while hope persists that old and 
tried, though outmoded, procedures will suffice. 

The insurance business parallels largely in experience that of 
general business. The results are proof that the institution of insur- 
ance is progressing not only toward more profitable business but 
toward standards of operation wherein rights and duties and cor- 
relations of the companies and agents are thoroughly understood, 
more clearly defined, and more intelligently safeguarded. 

Continued through 1934 was the agitation for social insurance in 
a variety of forms. The scope and comprehension of the ills of 
humanity which were to be limited through a state organized and 
operated adaptation of a privately owned insurance company, 
linked every arm of the present institution of insurance in a com- 
mon bond of protective interest. The necessity for united action on 
the part of the institution of insurance in its many branches seems 
through it to be emphasized. Many matters which from time to 
time are advanced publicly and governmentally have common inter- 
est to all insurance men and carriers. Coordination of the spokes- 
men of each class into an harmonious unity makes possible an acme 
of effectiveness. Perhaps the establishment of a casual federation 
of the leading fire, life and casualty organizations would render 
vital assistance to the entire business when matters of import to 
all are being nationally discussed. Ill-advised taxation, restrictive 
legislation and ruinous state controlled competition might be 
obviated if an authoritative coherent inter entire 


insurance industry could be assigned. ae 
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“A General System of Social Insurance 
Is Not a Practicable Ideal” 


Excerpts from an Address Delivered Today at the 
Annual Convention of the American Association of 


University Teachers of Insurance in Chicago, Ill. 


YNAMITE words! How care- 
D lessly we toss them around with 

slight regard for the _ conse- 
quences. We say freedom and to some 
it means anarchy. Liberty is inter- 
preted as license. Value is scorned as 
materialistic. Economics becomes a 
label for panaceas. Insurance is inter- 
preted as any method for securing not 
only the future but even the present. 
A group of workers seriously demands 
unemployment insurance as a means 
of solving the present depression. Sir 
William Beveridge says that “the col- 
lective bearing of risk is insurance.” 
Verily it becomes an elastic term, and 
with its extension, its usefulness for 
careful, thoughtful consideration de- 
creases. What is the meaning of “gen- 
eral system,” of “social insurance,” of 
“practical ideal?” Dr, Huebner wrote 
me, “The concept of social insurance, 
as I conceive it, will involve unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions and 
the various coverages related to ill 
health and accidents oecurring to the 
average worker before he reaches the 
retirement age.” 

The leading advocates of social in- 
surance are quite clear in their pur- 
pose. Mr. Abraham Epstein says that 
social insurance by) s to secure the 
worker and his" against the eco- 
nomic emerge yesulting from “the 
temporary or permanent loss of a jeb 
through unemployment, sicknegs, in- 
validity or old age, and against those 
other emergencies which arise from the 
death of the breadwinner, the illness 
and burial of a member of the family, 
the birth of a child or the burden of 
supporting a large family.” 

Dr. Barbara Armstrong says it con- 
sists of “a rounded out legislative 
scheme for insuring to the worker the 






By LINCOLN H. LIPPINCOTT 


Superintendent of Training School 


Maryland Casualty Company 


essentials of life.” In her opinion in- 
surance distributes over the whole 
working group the expenses that fall 
so unevenly on the individual. To use 
her own words, “The compelling rea- 
sons for using social insurance against 
these risks rather than private com- 
mercial insurance are purely practicai 
ones.” Certainly there should be no 
misunderstanding as to the content of 
social insurance. 


A Consideration of Method 


It is possible to agree as to the the- 
oretical aims and to disagree heartily 
as to the means suggested. It is not 
necessary to read into this proposal 
such consideration of method. Mr. 
Epstein has well stated them in these 
words: “Any social insurance program 





Lincoln H. Lippincott 





to be successful must therefore rest 
upon the following fundamental prin- 
ciples: first, the benefit of insurance 
must be extended to the largest pos- 
sible number through legal compulsion; 
second, the cost of insurance must be 
distributed among all of the elements 
of society.” This is the meaning of 
“general system.” 

It has always been recognized that 
the balance of proof is on the affirma- 
tive. In relation to unemployment 
there has been an almost absolute dis- 
regard of this principle. Few advo- 
cates have made any attempt to prove 
the risk insurable. This essential has 
been assumed. A very practical means 
of winning an argument. As Father 
Walsh of Georgetown University said 
recently, “Let me assume my major 
premise and I will argue with you on 
any subject.” 

A general system of social insur- 
ance that includes unemployment pro- 
visions can be shown as entirely im- 
practical, for it can be demonstrated 
that unemployment is not an insurable 
risk. Apply the requisites laid down 
by Joseph L. Cohen in his book “Un- 
employment Insurance.” He _ says, 
first, that to be insurable there must 
be a risk whose nature can be clearly 
specified. Second, large numbers must 
be exposed. Third, it must be a risk 
which appeals to those on whom it is 
likely to fall as a menace against 
which they would if they could provide. 
Fourth, it must be capable of being 
calculated with some degree of cer- 
tainty. If this is an adequate criterion 
it must stand all tests. Apply it to 
the risk of flood which faces the 
property holders in many of our river 
valleys. This danger meets every one 
of these tests, and yet it cannot be in- 
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sured against. Mr. Cohen has not gone 
far enough. He gives no consideration 
to the catastrophe hazard, to the fact 
that the necessary rates may be pro- 
hibitive, and to the very essential fact 
that it is the purpose of insurance to 
substitute certainty for uncertainty, 
that where losses are certain insurance 
cannot be used. 

Reference is repeatedly made that 
unemployment insurance is working in 
Europe. Mrs. Sidney Webb, in testi- 
mony before the Royal Commission on 
the British Unemployment Insurance 
experiment, declared that the calling of 
the original scheme by the name of 
“insurance” “was a terrible example 
of the misuse of technical terms.” In 
explanation, she stated, “The interven- 
tion of a third party, the governmert, 
free to change at its will the rates of 
contribution and benefits and even the 
condition of eligibility to benefits, takes 
the matter at once quite outside the 
category of an insurance policy as the 
term has always hitherto been under- 
stood.” She further declared, “Any 
government subvention knocks the 
bottom out of any claim to an actuarial 
basis.” Commissioner Trouncer agreed 
with her. According to Sir Alfred 
Watson the original act was a device 
by which the principles of insurance 
were mixed with those of deposit 
banking. 


Foreign Systems Inadequate 


A study of the history of such legis- 
lation in both England and Germany 
will indicate that few insurance prin- 
ciples have been applied. In_ both 
countries loans have been advanced be- 
cause the premium secured was so woe- 
fully inadequate to meet the demands 
upon the system. In Germany in spite 
of a cancellation of loans to the extent 
of 623,000,000 marks and additional 
grants, there was still a deficit of 76,- 
000,000 marks in November, 1930. Can 
such a system be truly called in- 
surance? As a matter of fact once 
established there seems little tendency 
to operate upon an insurance basis. 

An advocate of unemployment in- 
surance records that an English in- 
vestigation in 1926 showed that only 
52 per cent of the insured had drawn 
benefits over a period of five years. 
Imagine the consternation in a claim 
department of one of our insurance 
companies if even 25 per cent of those 
insured were to collect benefits. The 
very foundation of insurance rests 
upon the fact that relatively a very 
small part of the whole group suffers 
loss in any one period. We must not 
forget that insurance is only one device 
for risk bearing and that it has very 
definite limitations of application. 

The proper field for insurance is 


limited to those risks which are static 
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in nature, to those uncertainties which 
in so far as the individual is concerned 
cannot be measured or foretold. The 
loss must be one that clearly cannot 
be caused by the individual or that can 
be so hedged about by safeguards that 
make the detection of other than acci- 
dental occurrence reasonably possible. 
The application of insurance to dyna- 
mie risks, as, for instance, the insuring 
business profits, results in an absurd- 
ity, because the rate would have to be 
equal to the profits. On the other hand 
even if it were possible to charge less 
than the profit the guarantee would 
attract so much new capital and so in- 
crease the supply as to eliminate profit 
entirely. Employment cannot be sep- 
arated from motives, or divorced from 
personal preference, or in its larger 
aspects isolated from the effects of 
supply and demand. 








THE REAL ISSUE 


"The needs for protection against 
the uncertainties.of life are grant- 
ed and no group is more aware 
of them than the insurance work- 
ers. It seems a part of wisdom 
to build on existing foundations 
that have proved their strength. 
Such a plan lacks perhaps the 
romantic element of reform. 

"The real issue today is be- 
tween compulsion with its conse- 
quent state operation and per- 
suasion under private initiative. 
The individual risk since it involves 
a matter of duty is really a moral 
problem. Compulsion in private 
morals does not seem to work. 
We have just repealed such an 

experiment." 








The extent of unemployment in this 
country, the causes which may be pre- 
sumed to have brought it about, the 
frequency in which it has occurred in 
both England and Germany indicate its 
predominant catastrophe nature. Pre- 
suming that such a catastrophe is anal- 
ogous to this hazard in fire insurance, 
in workmen’s compensation, and sim- 
ilar forms, it is remarkable that no ad- 
vocate of unemployment insurance has 
made any provision for reinsurance. 
It may properly be concluded then that 
unemployment insurance does not be- 
long in a social insurance scheme. 

It is impractical to include unem- 
ployment, even if this issue is not 
raised, for unemployment provisions 
necessarily involve economic planning. 
The very nature of the problem in- 
cludes elements of control that are cer- 
tainly not essential in any of the other 
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forms of existing insurance to which 
I have referred. Moreover such control 
and purpose have been stressed by its 
advocates. We are told that the sys- 
tem will not work without employment 
exchanges. Then, too, prevention has 
become a recognized adjunct of insur- 
ance operation. Prevention of unem- 
ployment involves the market, profit 
motives, consumer research, for fluctua- 
tions in employment are certainly due 
to fluctuations in demand, and fluctua- 
tions in demand are due to fluctuations 
in the viewpoint and condition of the 
buyer. 

If unemployment relief was advo- 
cated on a purely reserve basis it could 
be considered on its own merits. There 
is the thought that will not down, that 
the term “insurance” is used to sug- 
gest an actuarial basis which does not 
exist. There would no longer be the 
suspicion that unemployment was in- 
cluded in a social insurance program 
because the other existing insurance 
coverages that are to be incorporated in 
such a scheme serve to sweeten the pot. 

There is no question but that benefits 
can be provided for invalidity, acci- 
dental injury, death and those other 
hazards on an insurance basis. It is 
also clear that the methods of opera- 
tion in regard to unemployment are 
experimental. Its exclusion from the 
discussion of social insurance would 
simplify the issues and aid logical de- 
cision. 


Compulsion Is Impractical 


With or without unemployment in- 
surance a general system of social 
insurance is impractical. This im- 
practibility can be proved by a chain 
of inevitable development; that social 
insurance means compulsory insurance; 
that it rests on this principle of legal 
enforcement. No argument is neces- 
sary on this. Compulsion is admitted 
and insisted upon by the advocates of 
social insurance. 

If we merely consider aims and only 
a statistical analysis of needs, many 
would subscribe to this method; but 
when we remember that compulsion has 
in it the seeds of state operation we 
appreciate that other practical consid- 
erations overweigh these factors. With 
some this is not difficult to swallow, 
they frankly admit that it is their pur- 
pose to establish state funds or even 
national operation. Experience has 
clearly shown in connection with both 
workmen’s compensation and automo- 
bile liability insurance that whenever 
you have any element of compulsion the 
agitation for the state to provide in- 
surance facilities is inevitable. It is 
also clear that once you have a state 
fund established there will be a con- 
tinual attempt to make it monopolistic. 

(Concluded on page 10) 
















Cheerful Outlook for 1935 


HE improvements in the life 

insurance business generally 
during the current year augur 
well for the continuance of this 
healthy tone in 1935. Production 
held up splendidly during the year 
while the record of payments to 
life insurance beneficiaries em- 
phasized the indispensability of 
insurance protection to the Amer- 
ican public. The legal reserve 
companies of the country paid out 
more than $2,700,000,000 to the 
people of the nation during 1934, 
more than two-thirds of this tre- 
mendous sum going to living 
beneficiaries. Policy loans have 
decreased and the rate of repay- 
ment of such loans increased. 
This is a reflection of the increase 
in the national income and is a 
true barometer to improved busi- 
ness conditions. The citizenry 
of the United States look far 
more hopefully into the New Year 
than they did a year ago and this 
improved confidence furnishes a 
solid foundation upon which to 
build for the future. 


Unnecessary Loss of Life 


LL fatal accidents in which 

carelessness is the principal 
contributing factor might be la- 
beled unnecessary, of course, but 
of all the list it would seem that 
the most needless loss of life 
comes from the careless handling 
of firearms. The statisticans of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company have estimated that 
more than 3000 persons are killed 
each year by such acidents, or ap- 
proximately the same loss of life 
as the Union forces sustained at 
the battle of Gettysburg in the 
Civil War. Tragic too is the rec- 
ord showing that one-fifth of the 
fatalities occur among children 
under fifteen years of age. 

It is probable that in at least 
fifty per cent of the cases the 
“gun wasn’t loaded.” It seems im- 
possible to impress upon even 
adults the outright criminal stu- 
pidity of playing with supposedly 
unloaded guns although the world 
is reminded constantly and trag- 


With the Editors 


ically that the majority of firearm 
accidents in the home occur from 
such sources. Hunting accidents 
can often be considered as such, 
pure and simple, but the high pro- 
portion of fatalities occurring in 
homes and in urban centers point 
to careless disregard for the 
safety of self and others and 
nothing less. 

It might be supposed that the 
high death rate—it amounts to 
2.4 per 100,000 of population in 
the United States against 0.2 in 
England and Wales—could be at- 
tributed to the hunting season, 
but such is not the case as the 
deaths are scattered throughout 
the year in fairly uniform se- 
quence. Neither can the unfavor- 
able American record be laid to 
the extensive rural population of 
the country, where the ownership 
of firearms is so common, because 
Canada, with still more extensive 
farming territory, shows by com- 
parison a most favorable death 
rate. 

The mountain states of Nevada, 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming, it 
is pointed out, show the highest 
death rates from this cause, the 
figure varying in these four states 
from 5.4 to 7.6 per 100,000 popu- 
lation during the years 1931-33. 
Significant, too, is the fact that 








HOW'S YOUR SPINE? 


—Henry Ford's recent state- 
ment that the depression has 
ended so far as his company is 
concerned, gives us real food for 
thought. 

—Altogether too many busi- 
ness men have been waiting for 
somebody else to do their job. 

—I have a considerable num- 
ber of friends and acquaintances 
in various lines of business who 
are making more money today 
than they made in 1929. And 
they are not opportunists. 

—Some men have strong 
spines, some have brittle spines 
and still others have no spines 
at all. 

—A good, strong spine is most 
essential to- progress and success 
under present conditions. 


E. B. TERHUNE 








states show the 
lowest death rate from this cause 
of any in the country, just as 
they do in suicide, homicide and 
other controllable death causes. 


New England 





A Form of Prevention 


NUSUAL and effective is the 

campaign of accident preven- 
tion being carried on by the police 
department of Detroit, Mich.. 
where the jay-walker is shamed 
into an observance of traffic regu- 
lations. It is reported that a 
traffic patrolman, equipped with 
voice-amplifying device, is sta- 
tioned at windows above busy in- 
tersections where he warns ven- 
turesome pedestrians against the 
hazards of taking a chance. He 
vells at the offenders, pointing 
them out in descriptive and pic- 
turesque police language and 
promises them a ticket unless 
obedience is prompt, much to the 
embarrassment of the leading 
character and to the amusement 
of the others who are waiting. 
It is strange but true that the 
average person can withstand 
with greater equaninimity broken 
bones and lacerations than hu- 
miliation and so the scheme has 
worked out well, reducing sur- 
prisingly traffic accidents in the 
city. 





Favorable Mortality 


ARLY estimates indicate that 

the year 1934 will almost 
equal 1933 in point of general 
health and 1933 was the most fa- 
vorable on record. Just at pres- 
ent an increased mortality of 
about three per cent is probable 
but, the statisticians point out, 
this may be wiped out entirely or 
in part by the fact that the lon- 
gevity of the population is steadily 
increasing. One of the most 
cheerful trends of the year is the 
decrease in deaths from suicide 
and homicide, although the mor- 
tality from accidents, notably 
automobile accidents, has been 
considerably higher than last 
year. It is estimated that the 
automobile death toll for the year 
will amount to 35,000. 
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New life insurance production in 
November of reporting member com- 
panies of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents totaled $676,757,- 
000, a decrease of six-tenths of | per 
cent from the total for November, 
1933, while the total new business for 


the first eleven months of this year 
amounted to $7,766,856,000, as com- 


pared with the total of $7,097,346,000 | 


for the corresponding period of last 
year, or an increase of 9.4 per cent. 





The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America announces changes in Or- 
dinary policy forms, rates and values 
effective Jan. |, 1935, stating that 
lower interest rates on satisfactory in- 
vestments makes it desirable to in- 
crease premium rates. 





The Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company announces a revision of 
rates and values to become effective 
March |, 1935, the new premium rates 


and cash values to be computed upon | 


the 3 per cent interest basis. 





M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, will be chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of Financial Indepen- 
dence Week this year, it is announced. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company announces that on Jan. | 
it will adopt an interest rate of 3 per 
cent for computing premiums and 
reserves on new Ordinary policies. 





Announcement is made by the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany that effective Jan. |, 1935, there 


will be a general increase in premium | 


rates except for its Insurance Income 
Form. 





Governor Herbert H. Lehman of 


New York announces that George S. | 


Van Schaick will remain as superin- 
tendent of insurance of the State of 
New York, at least for the period of 
the ensuing legislative session. 





Gayle T. Forbush will retire on Jan. 


| as United States manager of the | 


Royal Exchange Assurance Corpora- 
tion, the Car & General and the 
State Assurance Company, and as 
president and director of the Provi- 
dent Fire Insurance Company, to be 
succeeded by Arthur Waller, who has 
been assistant United States manager. 





Dana Pierce, president of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and former pres- 
ident of the National Fire Protection 


Association, died in Atlantic City at | 


the age of 63 years. 





A special meeting of stockholders 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company is called for Dec. 28 to 
vote upon the recommendation of the 
company's directors that $1,500,000 
be transferred from capita! account 
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Misplaced Emphasis? 








SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 




















ical volume entitled “Oh, Yeah?’ that 

made its appearance along about 1931. 
It simply presented, without comment, the 
pontifical prophecies of our leading states- 
men, editors and economists respecting the 
severity and duration of the depression. 

Ever since, commentators whose duty it is 
on the threshold of each New Year to write 
a brief preview of fortune’s store, have ap- 
proached their task with an extra measure of 
trepidation. 

There is much to encourage the 1935 prog- 
nosticator, however, to assume bolder ways. 
Our own view is that the prophets of gloom, 
rather than of glory, will be the candidates 
for recognition in a 1936 edition of “Oh, 
Yeah?” 

As for the national picture, the vast im- 
provement in the banking situation alone is 
cause enough for full-blown optimism. Al- 
though two other factors of concern to busi- 
ness—namely, a balanced national budget 
and monetary stabilization—seem no nearer 
to realization than they were a year ago. 
There is considerably less nervousness and 


S vical readers will remember a little satir- 


| apprehension concerning them. 


to surplus and reserves by reducing | 


the par value of the shares from $5 to 


$2 each. 





Atlanta, Ga., received first ranking 
amonq 334 competing cities for its 
Fire Prevention Week activities, ac- 
cording to the report of the judges. 


| 
| 
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Insurancewise, there is every indication of 
betterment. The year 1934 was not produc- 
tive, except in scattered instances, of spec- 
tacular results, but the foundations for future 
progress were surely laid. 

The change in security valuation methods 
might well be hailed as the symbol of re- 
covery in the insurance business. The con- 
vention device was ingenuous, but every- 
one will be pleased to replace artifice with 
actuality. 





| 
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Tide 


The home modernization program 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, designed to revive the durable 
goods industries, resulted in a 62 per 
cent gain in alteration and repair 
work during November, compared 
with the same month of 1933. This 
favorable gain compares with in- 
creases of 50, 27 and 18 per cent, 
respectively, for October, September 
and August. The aggregate value 
of modernization and repairs during 
November is estimated at $13,071,- 
000. 





Reporting banks purchased $367,- 
000,000 of government securities 
during the week ended Dec. 19, ac- 
cording to the weekly statement is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board. 
These purchases reflected subscrip- 
tions by the banks to the new se- 
curities offered on Dec. 15. 





Business failures in the United 
States declined in number during the 
week ended Dec. 20 to a total of 
219, as compared with 231 in the 
preceding week and 250 in the com- 
parative period a year ago. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended Dec. 22, 
1934, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
126.89 and closed Saturday at 126.18. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
30.83 and closed Saturday at 30.01. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
98.07 and closed Saturday at 97.33. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 93.60 
and closed Saturday at 93.44. 





Grain prices moved lower on the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week in 
pre-holiday adjustments, wheat clos- 
ing I'/2 to 2 cents lower for the week 
and corn closing I to 1% cents 
lower for the week. 





Cotton futures in the first two days 
last week receded to losses of 7 to 
16 points, compared with final prices 
as of Dec. 14, but subsequently 
more than recovered all lost ground 
and closing prices were around the 
best of this period and | to 15 
points net higher, with distant months 
showing heaviest gains. 





The automobile industry in the 
Detroit area made the best gain of 
the year last week, due to heavier 
production of the new 1935 models 
in the low-price field. The output 
was more than double that of the 
corresponding week of 1933. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Dec. 15 totaled 
579,935 cars, which was an increase 
of 28,924 above the preceding week, 
20,516 above the corresponding week 
in 1933 and 64,166 above the cor- 
responding week in 1932. 
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General System Not Practicable 


(Continued from page 7) 


The individual who has been per- 
suaded to insure is more interested in 
the constructive values of his insur- 
ance. A large number of those who in- 
sure because forced to, are concerned 
solely with meeting the requirements 
at the least possible expense. To them 
the social and economic purposes are 
secondary, the form and not the sub- 
stance is the main objective. 


Politics in State Control 


No one has yet been able to devise 
a system of state operation which can 
be divorced from political control. Of 
necessity action must be predicated 
upon vote getting rather than sound 
principles of efficient operation. 

This is very clear in the British sys- 
tem for unemployment. Pressure to 
extend benefits, to include more work- 
ers, to reduce restrictions, has been 
overwhelming. Originally the contri- 
butions were to be proportioned equally 
between employed, employers and the 
government, but in March, 1931, em- 
ployees were providing 13 6/10 per 
cent of the funds, employers 15 6/10 
per cent, and the government 70 8/10 
per cent. We do not need to go to 
Europe to prove this point. The history 
of workmen’s compensation is filled with 
numerous examples. In monopolistic 
states the modification of rating plans 
so that the cost might be equitably 
distributed has time and again been 
prevented by politically powerful 
groups. In 1922 a committee of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce after 
an exhaustive impartial investigation 
recommended that Ohio Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance be opened to 
competition. There is reason to believe 
that it was largely political pressure 
that prevented such action. 

One of the avowed purposes of 
Workmen’s Compensation was to en- 
courage the prevention of accidents. 
That prevention activities in monop- 
olistic states are inferior to those 
permitting competition is sustained by 
facts. But this is supposed to be off- 
set by the reduction in cost. Prompt 
payment was another end to be desired. 
Dr. McCahan, in his thorough study 
of State Funds, found that prompt- 
ness in payment was not the rule in 
a monopolistic scheme, that competi- 
tion encouraged it. In Massachusetts 
where there is no state fund, an in- 
vestigation discovered that payments 
were made by private companies in one- 
half the time required by the industrial 
commission in Ohio. In speaking of 
the stimulus of private competition he 





made this significant statement: “It 
is to be regretted that most funds, com- 
petitive as well as monopolistic, are 
not subject to the same stimulus, and 
while they keep expense ratios lower, 
injured workmen continue to bear the 
burden of their neglect.” 

It is hardly necessary to touch on 
all the other points which a careful 
study will reveal as decided deficiencies 
in state operation, from the basis of 
essential services or even from the 
standpoint of financial safety. Perhaps 
the state could be efficient as an in- 
surance carrier but so far the facts 
are not encouraging. The bankruptcy 
of state bank deposit guarantee funds 
in every instance, the wiping out of 
state fire insurance funds by a single 
large fire that a private company 
would have taken in its stride, the con- 
version of such funds into non-liquid 
building ventures, should at least be 
warning signs. The negative results 
of the state in the insurance business 
offset and cancel any possible benefits. 
Perhaps the insurance companies are 
protecting themselves when they op- 
pose the institution of state funds. This 
is enlightened selfishness. 


An Inflationary Influence 


We are told that unemployment in- 
surance alone, under the provisions of 
the Wagner bill, would at the peak 
accumulate approximately ten billion 
dollars. Such an accumulation during 
a period of prosperity would represent 
the greatest inflationary influence, and 
the excesses which many feel are re- 
sponsible for our present depression 
would be exhilarated thereby. In time 
of unemployment the rapid liquidation 
of such funds would tend to aggravate 
the very purpose for which they had 
been accumulated. 

If we consider a general system of 
social insurance with unemployment 
provisions eliminated, we discover that 
such a system is unnecessary. Ample 
facilities already exist to care for every 
need otherwise enumerated. 

Annuities provide protection against 
dependent old age at reasonable cost. 

Life insurance through group, indus- 
trial and ordinary policies is within 
the reach of all who would contribute 
to social insurance schemes. 

Workmen’s Compensation insurance 
is demonstrating its effectiveness in 
indemnifying for accidental loss of in- 
come due to work injuries and has re- 
duced the hazard of industry. Exten- 
sions are being made and under 
consideration for the inclusion of 
proper occupational diseases. 


Accident and health insurance can be 
secured on a better basis from private 
companies than is contemplated in any 
of the proposed programs. 

These provisions are matters of fact 
and I anticipate criticism by asking 


two questions. Can the workers as a 
whole afford them? Will they do so? 

My answer is “yes” to both. As I 
shall demonstrate many of the work- 
ers can now afford them. Certainly 
minimum insurance requirements con- 
stitute a vital element of a minimum 
budget, and should be a part of a livy- 
ing wage. The same force, construc- 
tive insurance salesmanship, that has 
developed the business to a position 
where it commands respect and even 
invites attack because of its success, 
can sell them. If the constructive and 
effective economic function of the in- 
surance salesman is_ recognized, if 
ridicule and criticism are replaced by 
appreciation, agents will be able to do 
a better job than they have done. 

Aithough as a nation we possess 80 
per cent of the total life insurance in 
the whole world and our industrial 
insurance alone exceeds by several 
million all life insurance in force in 
both Germany and the United King- 
dom, we are pikers compared to our 
own possibilities. 


Billions for Luxuries 


During a depression we can spend 
one billion five hundred million for 
moving pictures in a year, and a bil- 
lion seventy-one million in 1933 for 
cigars, cigarettes and tobacco. You 
know that the sixty-five million who at- 
tend moving pictures each week are 
not recruited largely from the higher 
income groups. The mythical 2 per 
cent who own the nation while they 
may smoke the four billion cigars 
can’t get away with 109 billion ciga- 
rettes in addition. Against these bil- 
lion figures contrast the 167 million 
dollars of premiums for accident and 
health insurance. 

Let’s tackle this selling problem. To 
make our problem a real one we will 
pick an individual whose occupational 
rate is high, for instance a common 
laborer in an automobile factory. Fifty 
cents a week will provide him with an 
accident policy that will pay $250 for 
accidental death, $10 weekly for a 
disabling injury, and if he is disabled 
permanently $10 a week as long as he 
lives. In addition he will receive $5 
per week toward hospital expense up 
to a total of $100. He can have $1,000 
policy of life insurance in a participat- 
ing company. If he is twenty years 
old, this will add approximately 35 
cents to his weekly expenditure. He 
can secure an annuity of $10 a month 
beginning at the age of sixty-five at a 
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weekly cost of 26 cents. This makes a 
total weekly cost of $1.11 or 16 cents 
a day—the price of a pack of ciga- 
rettes and a newspaper. The total for 
the same form of protection for a man 
of thirty would be $1.46 a week or 
about 21 cents a day. 

The needs for protection against the 
uncertainties of life are granted and 
no group is more aware of them than 
the insurance workers. It seems a part 
of wisdom to build on existing founda- 





tions that have proved their strength. 
Such a plan lacks perhaps the romantic 
element of reform. 

The real issue today is between com- 
pulsion with its consequent state opera- 
tion and persuasion under private in- 
itiative. The individual risk since it 
involves a matter of duty is really a 
moral problem. Compulsion in pri- 
vate morals does not seem to work. We 
have just repealed such an experiment. 

The quest for security would seem 
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to be the overpowering aim of an in- 
surance worker. But I rather think of 
insurance as the orderly consolidation 
of risks, not that we may get security 
but may press on to new adventures, 
mapping out our course in our own 
way, relying on our own courage and 
abilities. 

Social measures, economic measures, 
should be considered without prejudice, 
without passion. Our decision would 
be based upon logical demonstration. 

































































| |Percentage of | 
| | Expirations Percentage 
| and Cancel- of Amount 
| lations to Reinsured to } } 
NAME AND LocaTion or COMPANY Premiums Premiums Premiums } | 
in Force | in Force in Force ‘i Percentage 
Dec. 31, 1932 Dee. 31, 1932 Dec. 31, 1932 Net of Unearned 
and Written | Expirations | and Written and Written| Premiums Total Premiums 
or Renewed and | or Renewed Amount or Renewed in Force Unearned | to Premiums 
in 1933 Cancellations} in 1933 Reinsured in 1933 Dec. 31, 1933} Premiums in Force 
7 | s. | re, % | s. | % $ $ % 
Aetna Casualty and Surety, Hartford..... 41,797,568 | 22,759,025 54.45 2,139,658 | 5.12 16,898,885 8,756,651 | 51.82 
Aetna Life Insurance, Hartford 51,169,216 | 32,964,109 64.42 77,900 | .15 18,127,207 8,722,089 48.12 
American Bonding, Baltimore. . . 2'293,250 | 1,075,827| 46.91 1,217,423 | 53.09 
American Casualty, Reading... . 3,187,523 2,108,025 66.13 16,342 51 | 1,063,156 | 531,071 49.95 
American Credit Indemnity, New York.. 2,915,308 1,826,369 | 62.65 118,871 4.08 970 ,068 568 | 220 58.58 
American Employers, Boston. 10,569 ,016 6,560,217 | 62.07 389 ,531 3.69 | 3,619, 268 1,731,619 47.84 
American Indemnity, Galveston....... 1,874,030 1,053 , 509 | 56.22 194,805 10.39 | 625,716 307 , 876 49.20 
American Policyholders, Boston..... 1,333 , 468 1,140,423 | 85.52 10,503 | .79 } 182 , 542 104 ,636 57.32 
American Reinsurance, New York..... 2,582,945 1,174,513 45.47 59,790 | 31 1,348 ,642 701,558 52.02 
American Surety, New York...... ; 29,724,861 15,251,818 51.31 2,760,329 | 9.29 11,712,714 5,779,620 49.34 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark. af 8,464,797 5,088,599 | 60.11 148,740 | 1.76 3,227,458 | 1,518,274 | 47.05 
Central Surety and Ins., Kansas C ity. 6,888 , 380 4,622,873 | 67.11 199,419 2.90 2 ,066 ,088 1,062 ,084 | 51.41 
Century Indemnity, Hartford. 12,326 , 367 8,175,220 66.32 207 ,934 1.69 | 3,943,213 1,984,652 | 50.33 
Citizens Casualty, Utiea | 2,612,131 2,131,707 | 81.61 65 , 247 2.50 | 415,177 | 196 ,877 | 47.42 
Columbia Casualty, New York... 8,152,898 4,637 ,088 56.88 1,559 , 606 19.13 1,956,204 | 1,040,411 | 53.24 
| | | 
Connecticut Indemnity, New Haven 440 ,676 238,174 | 54.05 17 , 260 3.92 | 185 , 242 89,729 | 48.44 
Eagle Indemnity, New York en 8,479,996 5,028 ,378 59.30 240 669 2.84 3,210,949 | 1,633 ,047 | 50.86 
Employers C asualty, Dallas 2,237 , 856 1,458,788 | 65.19 109 , 807 4.91 669,261 | 376 , 164 | 56.21 
Employers Liability Assur. Corp., Boston . | 58. 289,070 | 36,642,057 | 62.86 1,314,853 2.26 | 20,332,160 | 9,304,522 | 45.76 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas — 11,134,204 7,680,373 68.98 | 3,453,831 1,671,665 | 48.40 
European General Reinsurance, New Yesk.| 15,660,809 | 8,349,566 53.32 47 , 287 .30 7,263,956 | 3,560,687 49.02 
Excess Insurance, Newark .| 6,685,704 4,069 ,954 60.88 156, 222 2.34 2,459,527 | 1,041,684 | 42.35 
Fidelity and ¢ ‘asualty, New York 62,176,223 | 37,849,420 60. 87 2,128,163 3.42 | 22,198,640 | 10,500,392 | 47.30 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore... . 30,005,862 | 16,310,413 54.36 2,627,132 | 8.76 11,068,317 6,082 ,452 54.95 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity, San Francisco.| 8, 724,204 4,744,807 | 54.39 705 ,727 8.09 3,273,670 1,651,955 | 50.46 
First Reinsurance, Hartford... . 1,892,513 1,231,227 | 65.06 12,465 .66 648 , 820 232,848 35.89 
General Acc., F. & L. Assur. Corp., Phila. .| 34,735,820 20 , 825, 256 59.95 18,624 .05 | 13,891,940 6,958,617 | 50.09 
General (¢ ‘asualty Co. of Amer., Seattle . | .416,901 | 1,754,755 51.36 92,434 2.71 | 1,569,712 801,618 | 51.07 
General Reinsurance Corp., New York.....| 9,141,217 5,672,906 | 62.06 24,368 .27 | 3,443,943 1,671,896 | 48.55 
Glens Falls Indemnity, New York..... 13,414,451 8,045,804 | 59.98 340 ,662 2.54 5,027 ,985 2,459 , 283 | 48.91 
Globe Indemnity, New York. .| 41,357,079 | 25,492,909 61.64 1,413,758 3.42 14,450 ,412 6,874,761 | 47 .57 
Great American Indemnity | 14,659,726 9,091 ,030 62.01 235 , 259 1.60 5,333 ,437 2 ,600 ,834 | 48.76 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins., wen 22,860,618 8,235,655 | 36.03 164,363 .72 | 14,460,600 6 ,627 ,478 | 45.83 
Home Indemnity, New York 6,044, 466 4,603,582 | 76.16 51,087 .84 | 1,389,797 625,819 | 45.03 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Philadelphia. .| 29,748,014 | 16,699,283 56.14 894,998 3.01 | 12,153,733 6,085,801 | 50.07 
| | | | | | 
London Guarantee & Accident, New York 19,650,516 | 12,367,009 | 62.93 373,905 | 1.90 | 6,909,602 | 3,297,961 47.73 
— “ . — Indemnity, New York.. fe + Me ee | 58 79 235,716 3.21 | 3S aor | tT aoe | er 
oya rotective, Boston nee . * “ ,197 79.97 390, | m an 
Manufacture rs Casualty, Philadelphia . i | 2 ‘oan 1°659 844 61.75 5,257 | 20 | 1,022,790 | 511,243 | 49.98 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore... . | 53,770,046 | 34,280,929 63.75 1,615,311 3.00 17 , 873 , 806 8,108,402 45.36 
| j | j 
Massachusetts Bonding and Ins., Boston...| 24,329,516 | 15,091,751 62.03 | 880 , 971 3.62 | 8,356,794 | 4,080,461 | 48.83 
National Casualty, Detroit. ; 5,640,716 3,708,443 | 65.74 941,828 16.70 - | 990 ,445 | 498 ,007 | 50.28 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore - 32' 100.326 19,785,534 | 61.64 692 ,467 2.16 11,622,325 5,819,579 | 50.07 
New York Casualty, New York. 6, 452,474 3,751,251 58.14 | 368,310 | 5.71 2,332,913 | 1,141,960 | 48.95 
Norwich Union Indemnity, New York. | 7,337,172 4,604,430 | 62.75 73,221 1.00 | 2,659,521 | 1,361,668 | 51.2 
Occidental Indemnity, San Francisco, Calif.| 3,333,517 | 2,021,261 60.63 | 313,048 9.39 999 , 207 | 532,912 | 53.33 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., N. Y 24,375,990 | 14,802,976 60.73 310,914 1.28 9,262,100 | 4,624,327 49.93 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles. | 11,589,678 | 6,912,327 | 59.64 658 , 133 5.68 | 4,019,217 2,047 ,447 50.94 
Pe nnsylvania Inde mnity Corp., Phila. * 4,660 , 922 2,903,147 | 62.29 120,888 | 2.59 | 1,636,887 | a 819, 680 50.08 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. Assn. Casualty, Phila 6 , 469 , 447 3,359 ,050 51.92 Par | | 3,110,397 2,117,436 | 68.08 
| | j | 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York.. 8,458,449 5,231,697 | 61.85 } 220 ,792 | 2.61 | 3,005,960 | 1,403,978 | 46.71 
Preferred Accident Insurance, New York. 8,541,753 5,489,367 | 64.27 213,180 | 2.50 2,839,206 | 1,328,112 | 46.78 
Royal Indemnity, New York. | 31,335,865 | 18,654,033 | 59.53 1,368 , 826 4.37 | 11,313,006 | 5,737,637 | 50.72 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul.....| 4,590,595 2,353,805 | 51.27 190 ,693 | 4.15 2,046,097 | 1,042,756 | 50.96 
Standard Accident Insurance, Detroit... ..| 32,520,204 | 20,356,332 2.60 | 1,861,351 | 5.72 | 10,302,521 | 4,751,970 | 46.12 
| | 
Standard Surety and Casualty, New York..| 4,901,008 2,713,139 | 55.36 223,905 | 4.57 | 1,963,964 | 988,118 | 50.31 
Sun Indemnity, New York | 9,415,386 | 5,509,700 58.52 225,805 | 2.40 | 3,679,881 1,801,311 | 48.95 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford . 37,305,855 | 20,752,773 | 55.63 | 3,929,037 | 10.53 | 12,624,045 5,947,120 | 47.11 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford | 85,625,704 | 52,181,312 | 60.94 | 33,941 .04 | 33,410,450 | 14,731,758 44.09 
United States Casualty, New York.. 13,176,682 | 8,479,662 | 64.35 | 335,720 2.54 4,361,300 | 2,091,162 47.95 
United States Fid. & Guaranty, Baltimore .| $0,360. 200 | 41,320,913 | 60.64 1,205,791 1.77 | 25,614,036 | 12,171,552 47.52 
United States Guaranty, New York , 106,044 | , 876,659 | 52.91 1,118,642 10.07 | 4,110,743 | 2,184,330 53.14 
Western Casualty & Surety, Fort Scott | y 159, oa 3,021,381 | 58.56 158 ,985 3.08 |} 1,979,515 | 994,414 50.24 
Yorkshire Indemnity, New York.. 2 "550, 936 | 1,614,595 63.29 30,224 1.18 | 906,115 459,181 50.68 
Zurich (¢ 18; 446, 782 11,413,580 | 61.87 3,684 | 02 | 7,029,517 | 3,287,927 46.77 
| ' ! 


General Acc. & Liability, Chicago...| 
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Life Insurance As a Criterion for 
Measuring Business Prosperity 





President Frederick H. Ecker, of the Metropolitan 
Life, Reviews 19534 Business Year; Views 
Future Optimistically, Pointing to Increase 


in National Income 





mp HE demonstration that life in- 

T surance can be used as a criterion 
in measuring the business prosperity of 
the country is one of the outstanding 
features in the business world during 
the year 1934,” declared Frederick H. 
Ecker, president, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, in a _ year-end 
statement on Monday of this week. He 
continued his review of the year and 
observations on future probabilities as 
follows: “An increase of life insurance 
writings of more than 10 per cent has 
been recorded during the year, while 
the total income from all sources in 
the United States during 1934 has ap- 
parently increased over 1933 by a some- 
what higher percentage. 

“The legal reserve companies of the 
United States report writings of 
$14,000,000,000 of life insurance during 
1934, making the insurance in force 
among the some 65,000,000 policyhold- 
ers in this country $98,000,000,000. 
In back of this insurance total is 
$22,000,000,000 of assets, held by all the 
legal reserve companies for the eventual 
fulfilment of the insurance contracts. 

“Speaking for the Metropolitan—as 
the business year 1934 is closing—I can 
report that on Dec. 31, 1934, we will 
have on our books more insurance than 
we have ever had at the close of any 
business year in our history. 

“For the year 1934, the legal reserve 
companies of the United States paid to 
policyholders and their beneficiaries a 
total of $2,700,000,00, with approxi- 
mately two-thirds of this huge sum be- 
ing paid to living policyholders. With 
this payment, the total paid by life in- 
surance companies to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in.the six year period, 
1929-1934, amounts to more than $15,- 
700,000,000. 

“Dividends declared by all the legal 


reserve companies of the country in 
1934, for payment in 1935, amount to 
$450,000,000. 

“For the second successive year, pol- 
icy loans for all the legal reserve com- 
panies declined during 1934. There also 
has been an increase in repayments on 
policy loans. The explanation for this 
is that more and more are policyhold- 
ers realizing that a policy, in force long 
enough to have a loan value, is a better 
investment than a new policy, and they 
are striving to clear up the indebted- 
nes sagainst their policies. 

“Because of the probable downward 
trend of interest rates, several com- 
panies which formerly used a 3% per 
cent interest rate for computing premi- 
ums and reserves, are adopting a 3 per 
cent rate. This is in line with the con- 
servatism which has characterized the 
management of the affairs of life insur- 
ance throughout the past. 

“We can see many reassuring facts 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Medical Section Will 
Celebrate Anniversary 


American Life Convention Group 
Announces Twenty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting at Excelsior Springs 





The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention will be held at The 
Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo., on April 
25, 26 and 27. The announcement of the 
time and place for this important gath- 
ering of the insurance medical men was 
made by Dr. J. E. Daniels, medical di- 
rector of the Great Southern Life In- 
surance Company, who is chairman. 

The fact that this year’s meeting will 
mark the silver anniversary of the 
Medical Section recalls that it was dur- 
ing the administration of Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, president of the Federal Life 
Insurance Company, Chicago, as presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention, 
that this important section of the con- 
vention was voted into life. Prior to 
that time the Legal Section had been 
formed. 

The question of the formation of the 
Medical Section was given very care- 
ful consideration before it was finally 
decided to vote into operation. The mat- 
ter was first the subject of a meeting 
of the executive committee of the con- 
vention at Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis. 
There was considerable discussion be- 
fore the committee after a_ several 
hours’ session decided to report favor- 
ably on the proposal to organize a Med- 
ical Section. 

This report came up at the annual 
meeting of the American Life Conven- 
held at Savery Hotel in Des 
Moines, Iowa. On the floor of the con- 
vention the was voted for 
unanimously, the favorable report of 
the executive committee being adopted 
about 2.30 p. m. on the final meeting 
day after the organization was in ex- 
ecutive session for several hours. 

The important contributions of the 
Medical Section to life insurance since 
it was formed has more than sustained 
the claims made by its advocates 25 
years ago when they urged the forma- 
tion of this section of the convention. 
With each passing year the annual 
meeting of the Medical Section has ad- 
vanced in importance. 
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Riehle Names Committee 
On Agency Representation 


Group of Seven to Meet With Life 
Agency Officers for Two Day 
Conference on February 8-9 


Theodore M. Riehle, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, announced the appointment, 
with the approval of his board of trus- 
tees, of the following committee of five 
members to meet with the committee 
appointed by the Life Agency Officers 
Association at its annual meeting in 
Chicago, Oct. 29, 1934, to study the 
problems of agency representation: 
Earle W. Brailey, New England Mu- 
tual, Cleveland; H. T. Burnett, Reli- 
ance Life, Pittsburgh; Paul F. Clark, 
John Hancock, Boston; Chester C. 
Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual, St. 
Louis, and Lester O. Schriver, Aetna, 
Peoria. 

At the suggestion of Frank H. Davis, 
chairman of the Life Agency Officers 
Association committee, President Riehle 
will also act as a member of the Na- 
tional Association committee. 

Roger B. Hull, general counsel of the 
National Association, is designated by 
President Riehle as secretary to the 
committee. 

The dates which have been suggested 
for the joint meeting of these two com- 
mittees are Friday and Saturday, Feb. 
8 and 9, and the place suggested, New 
York City. 

The committee appointed on Oct. 29 
by the Life Agency Officers Association, 
in addition to Chairman Frank H. 
Davis, is: H. H. Armstrong, vice-presi- 
dent, Travelers; W. W. Klingman, vice- 
president, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; W. W. Jaeger, vice-president, 
Bankers Life; T. A. Phillips, president, 
Minnesota Mutual; D. C. MacEwen, 
vice-president, Pacific Mutual; Wen- 
dell P. Coler, actuary, American Cen- 
tral. Henry E. North, vice-president, 
Metropolitan, is a member of the com- 
mittee, ex officio. John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager, Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, is secretary to 
the Agency Officers committee. 





Celebrates Anniversary 


J. E. Flanigan has just celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of his work as 
agency manager of the Greater New 
York Agency for the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines. Members of the agency 


entertained Mr. Flanigan at a dinner 
party in honor of the occasion. 
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SEES 


LIFE INSURANCE AS EMBARKING UPON 


SOUNDEST PERIOD OF DEVELOPMENT IN 1935 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 24—Nineteen- 
thirty-five will find life insurance enter- 
ing upon a period of the soundest 
growth in its history with the business 
showing the largest natural increase of 
all time, Clifton Maloney, president of 
the Philadelphia Life, said today. 

Mr. Maloney pointed out that where- 
as the tremendous increases shown dur- 
ing the boom years were partly mush- 
room growths, the increase next year 
will in all probability be a sounder one 
with more of the business remaining 
on the books. 

“In the 1928-29 period,” he stated, 
“life insurance was more sold than 
bought. In 1935, the business will be 
both bought and sold.” 

He believes that the stability and 
safety of life insurance during the de- 
pression, plus the talk of social insur- 
ance and the advertising of life insur- 
ance by banks, has sold life insurance 
to the public to such an extent that it 


realizes the value and need of life in- 
surance, 

Mr. Maloney is of the opinion that 
business is improving. He said that 
policy loans and surrenders had de- 
clined to a point where they were about 
normal as compared with the years be- 
fore the depression. 

He said, too, that real estate was be- 
ginning to show a firmness with a de- 
mand for houses, rental demands being 
better, and with indications pointing to 
a rather early increase in real estate 
values. 

He does not believe that any social 
insurance program adopted by the Gov- 
ernment will hurt the sale of life insur- 
ance. Instead, he believes that social 
insurance will have the same effect as 
the war-risk insurance had, of giving 
life insurance a strong Government 
endorsement and making easier the 
task of the life underwriters in selling 
the public more and larger policies. 








Mutual Benefit Life’s 
National Advertising 





Campaign Announced to Start 
in January; Three Leading 
Magazines to be Used 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company has completed plans for a 
national advertising campaign to begin 
the last week in January and to con- 
tinue through the greater part of the 
year, according to Edward E. Rhodes, 
vice-president. 

The magazines selected to carry the 
campaign are the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s Weekly and Time Maga- 
zine. These publications have a com- 
bined circulation covering at least 
5,500,000 families. 

Each advertisement will 
largely of a statement from a promi- 
nent policyholder of the Mutual Bene- 
fit. The first advertisement will fea- 
ture a quotation from A. Harry Moore, 
United States Senator from New Jer- 
sey, the Mutual Benefit’s home state. 
Subsequent advertisements will feature 
the experience of other prominent pol- 
icyholders in various parts of the coun- 
try and in different walks of life. The 
main theme of the entire campaign will 
be an expression of confidence in the 
Mutual Benefit’s strength and stability, 


consist 


and the subject will be approached 
from several viewpoints. 

A small part of each advertisement 
will be devoted to a brief explanation 
of some special use of life insurance, 
such as for investment, educational ex- 
penses, family income, retirement in- 
come, and so on. A _ booklet dealing 
more fully with each subject will be 
offered upon request, but no coupon 
will be used. 


Resigns as Vice President 

David Kay, Jr., has resigned as vice- 
president and counsel of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., effective Dec. 31. In 
point of service Mr. Kay is one of the 
oldest active officers of the Mutual 
Benefit. He first went with the com- 
pany in 1899 as attorney. 

He was made associate counsel in 
1907 and counsel in 1913. In 1928 he 
was appointed vice president and coun- 
sel, with all the company’s legal work 
under his general charge. 


Re-enter Washington 


The Bankers National Life of Jersey 
City, N. J., has re-entered the State of 
Washington. George B. McGill has been 
named general agent and will maintain 
offices in the Empire Building, Seattle. 
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The United Six-Way Protection Contract PHILADELPHIA LIFE t! 


Issued by the a 

UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 111 N. Broad St. c 
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IF YOU LIVE TO AGE 65—it will pay you $5,0 
IF YOU DIE BEFORE AGE 65—it will pay ng ‘amily $5,00 
IF wet! FATAL ACCIDENT should occur to you—it will pay ry “family 
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$10 

IF CERTAIN FATAL ACCIDENTS should occur to you—it will pay your / 
family $15.000. 

. IF ACCIDENTAL INJURY should totally incapacitate you—it will pay 


you $50.00 per week for 52 weeks, and $25.00 per week thereafter. 


This pays for one day, one week, one year or for life. p 
(Non-Cancellable) — (Non-Proratable) 

IN ADDITION: 0 

6. IF YOU BECOME TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED—~you : 

will be relieved of the necessity of making any further premium deposits. A Good Company to Represent c 


Then at age 65 you will receive $5,000, just as though you had continued 
to make deposits yourself. In the event of your = death the FULL R t A G d C 
FACE VALUE of the Policy will be paid to your family. ese v0 an 

No other Life Insurance contract provides such complete a The epr n omp y 0 
rate is the lowest obtainable for the combination of benefits gra 

GENERAL AGENCY AND DISTRICT MANAGER OPPORTU? NITIES 
AVAILABLE in New England—Michigan—Ohio—North and South Carolina 
—Pennsylvania—Missouri—New Jersey—District of Columbia. 


UNITE” LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY THE COLONIAL LIFE 
__ INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— ; 
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Membership Almost Doubled 
by Birmingham Association 


The Birmingham Association of Life 
Underwriters increased its membership 
in 1934 from 250 to 475 and in every 
respect enjoyed the best year in its 
history. Noteworthy in the association’s 
program was a conscious campaign to 
“sell” the life insurance agent to the 
public, according to W. Sheffield Owen, 
who succeeded Thomas J. Huey as pres- 
ident in June. 

The association also established a 
central office at 704 Watts Building 
with Miss Helen Windham as full-time 
secretary. The headquarters contains a 
library of more than 100 volumes on 
insurance subjects and other books will 
be added during 1935. 

From time to time advertisements are 
published in the newspapers advising 
the public to patronize members of the 
association. For 1935 the association 
will cooperate with the Alabama Fede- 
ration of Women’s Clubs in a poster 
club campaign, insurance to be the chief 
subject. 


Appointed Agency Director 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has announced the appointment 
of J. P. Fordyce as director of agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Fordyce, although only 40 years 
of age, is old in experience as an in- 
surance executive, being well known 
throughout the country. He has spent 
24 years in the life insurance business, 
serving in that time consecutively as 
agent, agency supervisor, agency direc- 
tor and vice-president. 





Superintendent O'Malley Issues 
Report on the General American 

The General American Life Insur- 
ance Company, St. Louis, acting under 
its agreement with Superintendent of 
Insurance R. Emmett O’Malley entered 
into on Sept. 7, 1933, has begun the 
payment of the claims allowed 2782 
creditors of the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Company. This has been re- 
vealed by a report filed with the Circuit 
Court by Superintendent O’Malley, who 
has charge of the liquidation of the 
Missouri State Life. 

Superintendent O’Malley’s report, as 
of Dec. 15, estimates that the net earn- 
ings of the General American Life on 
the Missouri State Life account on Dec. 
31 will total approximately $3,600,000. 
This will enable the company to make 
an initial reduction of 12 per cent in 
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the liens placed against certain of the 
Missouri State Life policies. Those 
policyholders who paid off their lien in 
cash will receive checks for the 12 per 
cent allowance, while in other cases the 
allowance will be used to reduce the 
amount of the lien. 





Birmingham Sales Congress 
Attended by Two Hundred 


More than 200 agents attended the 
year-end sales clinic of the Birmingham 
Association of Life Underwriters last 
week. Addresses were given by Lester 
O. Schriver, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 


Sales Promotion Plan 
Draws 15°, Inquiries 

Fifteen per cent inquiries are being 
received by the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines on a sales promotion plan for 
the distribution of 1935 diaries. Nearly 
50,000 mailings have already been sent 
on this seasonal plan, and a total of 
75,000 will go out before the end of 
the year. 








writers, on “The Ten Commandments of 
Successful Life Underwriting,” and by 
Hinton F. Longino, Atlanta division 
manager of the Retail Credit Company, 
on “Life Insurance Inspections.” 











in its history. 








RETURNING CONFIDENCE 


is reflected in the experience of this Company dur- 
ing the first eleven months of this year. More ap- 
plications were received and a larger amount of 
new insurance paid for than in any similar period 


“| In this same period Insurance in Force in this 
Company increased twenty-nine millions to a 
total of $1,278,000,000. 

{| Requests for new loans have dropped to the 
pre-depression normal. 


" Ninety years of business life have taught a philosophy ] 

which is not dismayed even by five years of economic 

| upheaval. This Company has experienced every major 

depression in the history of the nation save one, 

of 1819. The New England Mutual has lived to see 

economic conditions readjust themselves favorably after 
each former reaction, 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Georce Wiiiarp Smith, President 
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Oldest Chartered Life Insurance Company in America — 1835 
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Metropolitan Life 
Medical Director 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Charles L. Christiernin as 
medica! director, to succeed Dr. Augus- 
tus S. Knight, who will retire on Dec. 
31, after 42 years of service. Doctor 
Christiernin is a graduate of Harvard 
University and Harvard Medical 
School, and has been associated with 
the insurance company since 1909, when 
he was appointed a medical examiner 
in Boston, Mass. He became a mem- 
ber of the home office medical staff in 
1911, and was appointed an assistant 
medical director in 1916. He has served 
as president and treasurer of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors. 

Doctor Knight, who has been promi- 
nent in the field of preventive medicine 
and hospital administration for many 
years, is, like his successor, a graduate 
of Harvard University and Harvard 
Medical School. His first association 
with the company also was as an ex- 
aminer in Boston, where he was ap- 
pointed in 1892. 

The company also announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Albert W. Bromer, 
Dr. William P. Reed and Dr. George 
P. Robb as assistant medical directors. 


Personal Letter Brings 
5000 Reinstatements 


Lapsed policyholders of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines receive from the 
home office a letter signed by President 
Gerard S. Nollen. During the first 11 
months of this year nearly 5000 policy- 
holders receiving this letter have rein- 
stated their policies. The total number 
of policyholders receiving the letters 
was about 19,000, and more than a 
third of them replied. 





SO-1 

Now and then, through long use, 
a code number takes on more sig- 
nificance than the title it represents. 

Technically, Form SQ-1 is the desig- 
nation for State Mutual's form known 
as "Report of Service Calls on Old 
Policyholders."” Actually it is more 
than that. It is one of the finest 
soliciting documents in use today, 
devised to work a potent source of 
new business. 

Sales aids for various types of 
solicitation are an important part of 
the cooperation State Mutual offers 
to the salesman. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 

1844—90th Anniversary Year—1934 











Champion Athlete Joins 
Bankers Life Agency 


Morgan Taylor, world champion 
hurdler at the Olympic games in 1928 
and famous as a Grinnel College star, 
has joined the W. J. Lyle Agency for 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines at 
Quincy, Ill. 


Christmas Pageant 

A Christmas pageant in costume, 
“The Coming of the Prince of Peace,” 
was presented by more than 100 home 
office employees of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company in the com- 
pany’s auditorium at 300 Broadway, 
Newark, N. J., Monday, Dec. 24, at 
3 p.m. James Philipson of the renewal 
department directed the production. 

Dr. William R. Ward, medical direc- 
tor, took the part of an aged pilgrim 
and Miss Elsa Mayer sang the role of 
Mary. A. J. Kirkland, Chauncey 
Brown and Edward A. Dougherty were 
three kings, and Edwin Mott was the 
leading shepherd. 


President Carl Heye 
Honored at Dinner 


A dinner commemorating his forty- 
fifth anniversary in the service of the 
company was given President Carl 
Heye by the directors and officers of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City last week. 

In keeping with the occasion it cele- 
brated, invitations to the dinner were 
limited to 45 guests. Twelve of these 
invitations went to representatives of 
the Guardian field whose productions 
during the recent 45-day campaign in 
President Heye’s honor earned for 
them attendance at the dinner as the 
company’s guests. 

A feature of the dinner was the sur- 
prise presentation to President Heye of 
a silver tray commemorating the occa- 
sion. On its surface it bore the facsimile 
signatures of the Guardian’s board of 
directors, of the officers of the company, 
of the representatives of the field and 
home office organizations present, and 
of the fieldmen and managers of Guar- 
dian agencies whose paid production 
fulfilled quota requirements in the cam- 
paign. 


Appointed Member 
of Safety Board 


Dr. Carleton B. McCulloch, vice-pres- 
ident and medical director of the State 
Life of Indiana, was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Board of Public Safety of 
Indianapolis by the new Mayor, Judge 
John W. Kern. Dr. McCulloch is at 
present a member of the Indianapolis 
Parks Board. He has served his party 
(Democratic) as state chairman, and 
was nominee for governor of Indiana. 
Colonel McCulloch was commander of a 
base hospital in France, in the World 
War, and was decorated with the Croix 
de Guerre, for bravery under fire. He 
is active in affairs of the American 
Legion and is treasurer of the Legion’s 
Endowment Fund. 











LIFE INSURANCE In All Its Branches . . . 





HEAD OFFICE 








ORDINARY LIFE - LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE - EDUCATIONAL - ENDOWMENT 
FAMILY INCOME - RETIREMENT INCOME - 


There’s a SUN LIFE plan for every requirement 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


ANNUITIES, Immediate and Deferred 


MONTREAL 
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A Friend in Court Term Insurance? AS | LIVE 
Denouncing the conduct of an at- . 
torney seeking to recover a judgment nade stare A By Frank ELLINGTON 
. for his client against an insurancé against dollar b Mes 7 rey ; 
l company in making improper argu- devaluation .. deg / OR a long time I have been feeling 
7 ments to the jury, the Court of Appeals BUFFALO MUTUAL | f that it is about time somebody re- 





at Frankford, Ky., set aside a verdict 
for $1,020.80 obtained in the Floyd Cir- 
cuit Court by Denzil Whitten against 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
“We hope this decision will hasten the 
day when such improper arguments 
are no longer indulged in,” the court 
opinion stated. 


Big News of the Day 
for the _ Individual 


A thought for all underwriters is 
found in the Bulletin of the Texas State 
Agency of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company which says: “A 
newspaper research man recently wrote 
an article on the big news of the day. 
For the multitude, he said, it is mur- 
der, a kidnapping, a baseball game, a 
tornado, but for the individual it is— 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Sullivan announce 


NO é LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Buffalo Mutual “10 or 20 year Mod- 
ified Whole Life” does a better job than 
Term Insurance and at a lesser net cost. 
Field men in New York and Ohio interested in 


our line are invited to write for the facts on these | 


currently important Policies. Address your letter 


10 our Supt. of Agents, E. Parker Waggoner, Home | 


Office, 452 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. - 








the engagement of their daughter to 
Franklin Peterson. 

“Births: John and Mary Henderson, 
a boy. . 

“Deaths: Philip John, aged 45. 

“Mortgages: Westinghouse, Charles 
and Lucy, the Homestead Improvement 
Company, $7,500. 

“Do you realize that the big news of 
the day for the individual is the big 
news of the day for you as an agent?” 











REBUILDING 


& 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 
sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 





For Futt Detarts WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


KENTUCKY 
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| fought the battle of Chamble. War, 
| with all its problematical horrors, has 

been in the air so long that I seem to 

hear old man Buffington climaxing a 
| tale of the Civil War: “... and we ran 
‘them like dogs!” As far as my recollec- 
tion goes, ‘our side” never lost a battle. 
All that, however, is beside the point. 
| The battle of Chamble is the subject, 
| and in case you don’t know, Chamble 
| (it might be spelled with two e’s) is 
| about 30 minutes out of Atlanta, Ga., 
| and in its heyday it adjoined a canton- 
| ment housing, roughly, but not too 
|roughly, ninety thousand men, so to 

speak. 

ok * cd 


HE name of the cantonment was 
Camp Gordon, and to this day I'll 
not forget that the Fourth Officers’ 
Training Camp was no boy’s game. The 
terrain, the climate, and the disposition 
of the regular officers of the Army of 
|the United States combined to make it 
| all uncomfortable, but the personnel of 
|our several company groups was such 
| as to make life more than bearable. The 
reason that the name of Chamble sticks 
|out in my memory is two-fold. First, 
I remember that that was the place the 
| unknown soldiers used to purchase the 
infantry flags with stars which they 
| would mail home to be displayed in the 
window—in case. That there were so 
| few “in cases” is, naturally, something 
to be thankful for. Secondly, I remem- 
ber the place because behind it lay 
thousands of acres of woodland through 
which we had to wage sham warfare. 
That, most of all. 
* + * 
HE Battle of Chamble lasted longer 
than any engagement between the 
Germans and their enemies on any sec- 
tor of the Western Front, and I doubt 
|if the terrors of “under fire” were 
| much more fearsome than those con- 
fronting an ambitious young man of 
our company when ordered, summarily, 
to “take the company.” And imagine 
our pal, Israel Putnam, whose princi- 
pal qualifications had theretofore been 
his ability to sing “She was only the 
Ashman’s Daughter,” telling us all to 
go right oblique, when he meant left, 
| and driving 120 men into a flock of 
pine trees. Israel came up fast from 
behind, shouting: “Stop, g. d. youse, 
| stop!” 
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Nebraska Commissioner 
Former Life Salesman 


Conn W. Moose, general agent at 
Omaha for the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York, has _ been 
named state director of insurance for 
the next two years by Governor Coch- 
ran. The new director has been in the 
life insurance business for 25 years, 
the last 15 as general agent of the 
Home Life. For three years he trav- 
eled in both the United States and 
Canada as agency instructor for the 
Prudential. He is instructor in insur- 
ance at the Omaha University. He 
will assume his new duties Jan. 4. 


Laporte Underwriters Meet 


Charles Battenberg of South Bend, 
Ind., assistant superintendent in that 
district for the Prudential, was the 
chief speaker at the last meeting of 
the Laporte County Life Underwriters’ 
Association, held in Laporte, Ind. The 
organization was newly formed some 
weeks ago and already is a thriving 
organization. 


Measuring Business Prosperity 
(Concluded from page 12) 


on the economic horizon. Among these, 
the outstanding one jn my judgment, is 
the increase in the combined national 
income—which, for 1934, according to 
our economists, probably will exceed 
that of 1933 by something like 15 per 
cent. Labor income, in the form of all 
wages and salaries in the United States 
is also expected to show a like increase 
over 1933, bringing it to a total of 
about $35,000,0000,000. The best avail- 
able estimates show that in 1934 the 
gross farm income has reached $7,000,- 
000,000 and the farmers’ gross cash in- 
come has reached $6,000,000,000, as 
compared with a little more than 
$4,000,000,000 in 1932, the bottom year 
of the depression. 

“IT feel that, as economic recovery 
takes hold a little more firmly and 
spontaneously, the nation’s productive 
activity, employment, money income and 
real income—and with all these, the 
volume of life insurance demand by the 
public—will continue to move upward 
in an increasingly impressive way.” 
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THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


FOUNDED 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 


Double Indemnity 


Salary Savings 


Retirement Income 
Disability 
Preferred Risk 
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M. A. Linton Celebrates 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 

M. A. Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
was tendered a luncheon by the officers 
of the company last week on the occa- 
sion of his twenty-fifth anniversary of 
service. In addition to flowers which 
were presented to Mr. Linton by his 
associates at the company and by the 
Provident Field Club, Mr. Linton was 
also given a nine-foot spruce tree by 
the employees of the company. The 
tree has been planted on the lawn of 
Mr. Linton’s home in Moorestown, N. J. 

Mr. Linton entered the service of the 
company in 1909 at the age of 22 asa 
clerk in the actuarial department. 
Within four years he was appointed 
mathematician of the company, and 
shortly thereafter became associate 
actuary. He was made vice-president in 
charge of the actuarial division in 1916, 
only seven years after he secured his 
first job. In 1931 he succeeded Asa S. 
Wing as president. 


Promoted by Conn. Mutual 


Two additions to the official staff of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company have.been announced by the 
company’s board of directors. Raymond 
W. Simpkin, who has been agency as- 
sistant since 1929, is advanced to as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, and 
Kenilworth H. Mathus, editor of pub- 
lications since 1931, becomes supervisor 
of publications. 

Mr. Simpkin first became associated 
with the Connecticut Mutual in 1916 
and has been a member of the agency 
department since 1928. With eight 
years’ prior experience in auditing 
work at that time, Mr. Simpkin pos- 
sessed the necessary qualifications for 
laying the present agency cost system 
used by the company, and has worked 
closely with the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau on cost problems. 

Mr. Mathus came with the Connecti- 
cut Mutual in 1925, entering the agency 
department. He first started in life 
insurance, after experience in news- 
paper and advertising work, as a life 
insurance salesman. He later became 
advertising manager of the United 
Life and Accident Insurance Company 
of Concord, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Mathus is well known in adver- 
tising and insurance circles as a writer 
on business problems and is widely 
known throughout the country as a 
speaker and author, having written 
three books and more than 35 articles 
on life insurance salesmanship. 
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Continental American 
Goes on 3 Per Cent Basis 


The Continental American Life In- 
surance Company, of Wilmington, Del., 
announces that, beginning Jan. 1, 1935, 
its new policies will be issued on a 3 
per cent reserve basis, instead of 3% 
per cent. 

In a letter to the field force announc- 
ing this change, President Rydgren 
states: “Absolute safety is the key- 
stone of the life insurance structure. 
Almost from the inception of life in- 
surance, it has been a recognized prin- 
ciple both in law and in practice that 
premiums and reserves must be com- 
puted on a basis which is sure—beyond 
a shadow of a doubt—to be absolutely 
safe. Three assumptions are involved 
in the calculation of premiums and re- 
serves—what the mortality will be, 
what the net rate of interest will be, 
and what expenses will be. These as- 
sumptions must, from time to time, be 
checked in the light of current experi- 
ence and in the light of what seems to 
be the probable future trend, to the end 
that, come what may, there will always 
be an ample margin of safety. 

“During the past two years or so, 
there has been a marked reduction in 
the rate of interest on new investments. 
Moreover, it is possible that the trend 
of interest rates may continue down- 
ward. We have, therefore, been care- 
fully and thoroughly analyzing the 
soundness of continuing to assume 3% 
per cent interest for the calculation of 
premiums and reserves.” 





State Mutual Makes 
Annuity Announcement 


The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company, through a letter from Presi- 
dent Chandler Bullock to general 
agents, has informed its agencies of a 
change in its annuity schedule. 

Mr. Bullock said in his letter: “The 
following announcement is made con- 
cerning life annuities: 

“(1) In agreement with a group of 
companies, the company will adopt as 
of Jan. 1, 1935, a new single premium 
and new retirement annuity rates 
which are about 5 per cent higher than 
the rates now in effect. 

“(2) Applications for single pre- 
mium annuities and retirement annui- 
ties mailed on or before Dec. 31, 1934, 
in the city where the general agency 
is located, will be accepted for issue on 
the 1934 rates. Applications mailed 
subsequently will be returned or con- 
tracts issued on the 1935 rates. 
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“(3) No change will be made at this 
time in the rate of commission allowed 
on single premium, cash refund or re- 
tirement annuities.” 





Equitable of lowa Changes 
Rate of Interest Paid 


For the past two years the Equitable 
Life of Iowa has been crediting 4% per 
cent interest to dividend accumulations 
and proceeds of policies left with the 
company under an option of settle- 
ment. The company states in a recent 
announcement that during the past 


year such a rate has been too gener- 
ous, considering the rate of interest 
that can now be obtained on the choice 
kind of securities that are permitted to 
life insurance companies, and that, be- 
ginning with the anniversaries of the 
contracts in 1935, interest will be cred- 
ited to these funds at the rate of 4% 
per cent for the following year. 

As the company’s dividend year for 
regular dividends does not end until 
Feb. 28, 1935, decision in regard to 
what dividends will be payable from 
March 1, 1935, will be deferred until 
sometime toward the end of January. 


DODO 





Opportunities for Capable Men! 


Men of character and ability, who are anxious 


to represent a strong Mid-West Mutual Legal 


Reserve Company, are invited to correspond 


with us relative to open territory in Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 


Illinois. 


Guarantee Mutual Life, now in its Thirty-third 
year of successful operation, with substantial 


increases in Assets and Surplus, offers an up-to- 


date Agency contract with liberal first year 


commissions and vested renewals. 


For further details write to our Agency Department. 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED !90! 





COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


ASSETS OVER $16,500,000.00 
SURPLUS OVER 2,500,000.00 
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N.A.U.A. Adopts New 


Comprehensive Forms 


Cover May Be Written on Stated 
Amount Basis in Addition to 
Present Actual Value Basis 





The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation has approved the writing of the 
new forms of comprehensive cover on 
a stated amount basis, in addition to 
the actual value basis already provided, 
and has provided one combined com- 
prehensive automobile endorsement 
which may be issued on either basis. 

Three separate forms of the compre- 
hensive endorsement to cover on a 
stated amount basis are provided for 
territories as follows: Eastern terri- 
tory, Western and Southern territory, 
and Pacific Coast territory. The asso- 
ciation calls attention to the fact “that 
inasmuch as only the new forms of 
comprehensive cover may be issued on 
a stated amount basis, certain perils 
of each of these combined comprehen- 
sive forms may be issued on an actual 
value basis only.” 

These perils are known as “Peril B” 
in the eastern territory form and as 
“Peril C” in the forms for the other 
territories. The perils mentioned are 
the same in each case, and are described 
in the forms as follows: “Comprehen- 
sive—including collision or upset, with 
specified deductible, if any, applying to 
each separate loss from any cause: 
Any loss of or damage to the automo- 
bile and the equipment usually attached 
thereto, subject, however, to the ex- 
clusions stated below, except that his 
company shall be liable only for the 
amount of each loss in excess of $....., 
which sum shall be deducted from each 
separate loss hereunder.” 

The stated amount comprehensive en- 
dorsements are approved for use in all 
states in which the association has 
jurisdiction, except the following where 
filings must be made: North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, 


Oregon and Washington. 

New manuals have not yet been is- 
sued for West Virginia, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. The association hopes that 
the stated amount comprehensive pro- 
gram can be included in manuals for 
those states when issued. 


In the mean- 





time, no form of comprehensive policy, 
is permissible in those states. The as- 
sociation also announced that reprint 
pages for manuals will be distributed 
as soon as possible. 

The formula for arriving at the pre- 
miums for the comprehensive cover on 
the stated amount basis follows that 
used in determining the premium for 
coverage on the actual value basis. 


Pioneer Equitable Buys 
Home Office Building 

The receiver for the First National 
Bank of Lebanon, Ind., has announced 
that the four-story stone building 
owned by the bank there has been sold 
te the Pioneer Equitable Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis, writing fire 
coverage and operating in five states. 

Possession will be given Jan. 1 and 
the company plans to move its home 
offices there by March 1, occupying the 
entire fourth floor of the building. The 
other floors will be leased for office and 
store space. The Pioneer company was 
organized eight years ago. Officers 
said the purchase was in line with an 
expansion of business. Tipson S. Ross 
is president of the company. Present 
offices are in the Indianapolis Chamber 
cf Commerce Building. 





Expect Fire Loss Reduction as 
Result of Better Water Supply 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec, 24—A. Clem- 
ens, chief engineer of the Kentucky 
Actuarial Bureau, is very optimistic 
regarding the benefit that will accrue 
to Kentucky towns and the help that it 
should be in reduction of fire loss as 
a result of many towns availing them- 
selves of the opportunity for securing 
Federal funds for construction of 
water works and improvements of old 
water plants. 

A long list of towns and cities have 
made considerable headway and, now 
that some of these have water, they are 
buying or considering the purchase of 
fire protection equipment. 





John Lenahan of San Francisco has © 


been appointed special agents for the 
Loyalty Group in the State of Mon- 
tana, under District Manager H. L. 
Butron, with headquarters at Great 
Falls, Mont., according to W. W. Pot- 
ter, vice-president of the group. 








Court Halts Collection 
of 1930 Rate Increase 


Holds Higher Rates Must Be 
Finally Upheld by Court of 
Competent Jurisdiction 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Dec. 22—The 
Missouri Supreme Court in a decision 
handed down on Dec. 21 denied 71 stock 
fire insurance companies the legal right 
to collect and impound a 16 2/3 per cent 
increase in their fire, windstorm and 
lightning insurance rates which they 
put into effect on June 1, 1930, over the 
protest of former State Superintendent 
of Insurance Joseph B. Thompson. 

In addition to denying the companies 
the right to collect the excess premiums 
the highest court of the state also is- 
sued a writ of prohibition restraining 
Circuit Judge Nike G. Sevier of the 
Cole County Circuit Court here from 
enforcing the terms of an order of his 
court under which the 71 stock compa- 
nies affected have been collecting and 
impounding the 16 2/3 per cent in- 
crease in their rates. 

It has been estimated that these 
companies since June 1, 1930, have 
written approximately 300,000 policies 
in Missouri at the increased rates, the 
total amount of impounded premiums in 
the custody of the Cole County Circuit 
Court being about $1,500,000. The Su- 
preme Court in its decision did not set 
forth what is to be done with the pre- 
miums already impounded, but it indi- 
cated that some further proceedings 
will be necessary to decide what is to 
be done with the money held by the 
Cole County Court. 

The case disposed of on Dec. 21 is 
not directly connected with the indi- 
vidual suits of 143 other stock fire in- 
surance companies now pending before 
a special Federal tribunal of three 
judges at Kansas City, but it is pos- 
sible that the outcome of the state court 
case may have indirect bearing on the 
Federal court litigation since some of 
the legal points passed upon by the 
Missouri Supreme Court undoubtedly 
will come before the Federal jurists for 
consideration. 

The Supreme Court’s ruling that the 
Cole County Circuit had exceeded its 
jurisdiction in directing that the 16 2/3 
per cent increase in rates be impounded 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Inquest Reveals Conditions 
at Fault in Hotel Burning 

LANSING, MIcH., Dec. 283—Conditions 
which made possible the Kerns Hotel 
holocaust of Dec. 11 are gradually be- 
ing revealed at the inquest and are 
likely to result in definite findings by 
the coroner’s jury which will constitute 
a basis for corrective legislation. The 
list of known dead in the fire now 
stands at 32 with a possibility of sev- 
eral additions. The property loss has 
been roughly estimated at half a mil- 
lion dollars. 

The revelations at the investigation 
are, chiefly: That the present laws 
make no adequate provision for inspec- 
tion of hotels for structural and admin- 
istrative defects likely to result in such 
disasters that of the Kerns; that 
there is no statutory provision relative 
to hotel personnel sufficient to protect 
the lives and property of guests at all 
times, and that hotels are not required 
and seldom do instruct their employees 
in conduct during emergencies of this 


as 


sort. 

It appears that the marshal’s 
office while authorized, on request, to 
inspect such buildings does not make 
it a practice because of an extremely 
limited force and press of other duties. 
The department of labor, which is re- 
quired to make inspections, does so only 
to the extent of investigating conditions 
relating directly to safety of employees. 
Local fire departments merely inspect 
surface hazards, such as rubbish 
accumulations, faulty heating equip- 
ment, blocked exits and the like. 

Testimony far produced at the 
inquest indicates the Kerns was kept 


fire 


for 


So 


in excellent condition so far as “house- 
keeping” had 
more fire escape than the law required, 


was concerned, it one 


extinguishing equipment was up to 
standard, and the heating equipment 
plant was in excellent shape. 


Meiss Heads New York 
Auto Underwriters 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 20—Walter 
Meiss, general agent of the London As- 
surance, the Manhattan Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company, the Union Fire, 
Accident & General Insurance Com- 
pany, elected president of the 
Automobile Underwriters Club at its 
annual dinner meeting last week at the 
Governor Clinton Hotel in New York. 
W. B. Burchell, of the Commercial 
Union Insurance Company, was elected 
vice-president, and Gilbert Deitrich, of 
the Firemen’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany, was made secretary-treasurer. 


was 


Aetna Fire Group Grants 
Christmas Bonus to Staff 


A Christmas bonus amounting to 50 
per cent of the November salary was 
granted to employees of the Aetna Fire 
Group by the board of directors and an- 
nounced at the company’s annual 
Christmas banquet and dance on Dec. 
20 by President W. Ross McCain. 

In making his announcement Presi- 
dent McCain said that this is the most 
encouraging Christmas season we have 
had in five years. ‘‘Whether prosperity 
has returned, whether it is permanent, 
are questions for the future,” he said. 
“Today there is a spirit of confidence 
that the country will come through. Be- 
lieving in our country, our company, 
and in ourselves, let us look forward 
with confidence and let us enter the 
new year with enthusiasm, and the de- 
termination to do our part to make the 
improvement permanent.” 


Southern Agents Report 
Increases for the Year 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 24—Reporis 
from agents in the South indicate that 
their premium increase for 1934 will 
be 10 to 20 per cent over last year. This 
is considered good since last year 
showed a decided improvement in the 
South where general business has led 
the whole nation in recovery. A few 
scattering agents report sensational 
increases in volume. 

Collections are decidedly better, a 
few agents going so far to admit they 
didn’t lose a cent in bad collections dur- 
ing the year. This is partly due to 
stricter credit policies on the part of 
agents. 

Losses are the lowest ever experi- 
enced. Birmingham had one bad fire in 
March, 1934, in the destruction of the 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb department 
store and other property. 

Chief complaint of agents is not at 
the business prospects which they admit 
to be bright for 1935 but at competi- 
tion from mutuals, brokers and finance 
companies. 


Louisville Board Will Hold 
Annual Meeting January 9 


The Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers will hold its annual meeting on 
Jan. 9. At this time C. E. Swope, Jr., 
will have completed his second term as 
president of the organization and a 
new president will be named. It is 
understood that W. Culver Vaughan, 
vice-president and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, has refused to con- 
sider accepting the post as president, 
due to lack of time to devote to the 
office. It is rumored that C. D. Harris 
may be the next president. 
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Companies and Agents 
Hunt New Premium-Sources 


With premiums in most of the basic 
lines of fire and casualty insurance 
showing severe curtailment year after 
year, there is a constant effort on the 
part of company agency executives to 
promote coverages which in prosper- 
ous times were never developed within 
anything like their full possibilities. 
Considerable effort has been made to 
educate agents in the intricacies of the 
all-risk covers, to awaken their interest 
in business interruption indemnity, in 
leasehold coverages, rent and rent 
value insurance, etc. 

Most of these so-called allied lines 
are productive of a reasonable under- 
writing profit when proper selection is 
observed and it is surely a desirable 
thing, from both the company’s and 
the agent’s point of view to put pres- 
sure on the production of such business. 





Auto Collision Premiums 
Lag Behind Other Lines 


Automobile insurance is a major, 
not a side line. Automobile liability 
insurance is second only to workmen’s 
compensation insurance as a producer 
of premiums for the casualty compa- 
nies. Automobile fire and theft insur- 
ance bulks extremely large in the 
premium production of every fire office. 

Automobile collision coverage is, 
however, the stepchild of motor ve- 
hicle insurance. It is shunned by the 
average policyholder; it is neglected by 
the average agent. 

The nation-wide experience of stock 
casualty companies licensed in New 
York State for 1933 shows premiums 
earned, in automobile collision of only 
$4,768,661 against losses incurred of 
$1,878,347 for a ratio of 39.4 per cent. 

In the previous year earned pre- 
miums were $6,658,624, losses incurred 
$2,881,104 for a ratio of 39.4 per cent. 

Nation-wide production in this line 
by casualty companies as shown in the 
Insurance Year Book shows premiums 
received for 1932 amounting to $14,- 
253,419 and in 1933, $11,660,945. 

Some years ago it was estimated that 
less than 3 per cent of the automobile 
owners in this country were protected 
by collision insurance. It is extremely 
doubtful if that ratio has risen since 
the tendency of automobile owners, 
when pinched by the depression, has 
been to economize on collision insur- 
ance, if any, as the first move in cur- 
tailing insurance expense. 


FIRE 


Reasons for Un- 
popularity of Line 

There are a number of reasons why 
automobile collision insurance is rela- 
tively unpopular. In the first place, it 
is rarely written by itself, being: in- 
cluded as an endorsement or incorpo- 
rated in a joint policy. It has become 
customary with agents, when con- 
fronted with the objection from the 
automobile policyholder that his insur- 
ance is too costly, to suggest elimina- 
tion of the collision coverage as the 
least necessary phase of the protection. 
This theory is now widely held by auto- 
mobile policyholders, and even those 
among them who can well afford the 
protection have come to regard the col- 
lision endorsement as superfluous—a 
sort of “frill.” 

Then there are a number of psy- 
chological considerations. The average 
driver thinks of himself as a good and 
careful driver and is wont to banish 
the thought that any harm can come to 
his property through his own ineptness. 

Secondly, the coverage is almost 
always written on the deductible basis 
and commonly does not cover the small 
damage that is within the experience 
of most owners who have driven a car 
for any length of time. In recent 
years, also, there has been a tendency 
for automobile owners to retain their 
cars long after depreciation has cut 
deeply into their original value so that 
there is no incentive to worry over the 
loss of the property itself. 

Finally, there has been a great deal 
of disagreement in the courts as to 
what constitutes “collision” within the 
means of the collision insurance policy 
and there is a common belief that the 
coverage is decidedly limited. 

Charles A. Sunderlin, however, in 
his compendium of collision § cases, 
cites a number of instances where 
the courts have liberally interpreted 
the provisions of the collision policy. 
Some of them are quoted in the para- 
graphs which follow: 

It was held in a New York case, 
where insured was driving along a nar- 
row country road, and in order to avoid 
striking an automobile approaching 
from the opposite direction, he swerved 
to the outer edge of the roadway and 
his car left the road, that the accident 
came within the definition of “collision” 
as used in the policy, and the company 
was liable. 

* * * 

In the Alabama case of St. Paul Fire 
& Marine Ins. Co. v. American Com- 
pounding Co., the insured automobile 
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was left overnight on the crest of a 
hill. The hind wheels were on level 
ground, and the front wheels were on 
ground that was sloping. While the 
car was being swept out, it started 
down the hill, ran off a precipice and 
struck the rock bottom of an excava- 
tion. The court held that there was a 
“collision with an object” within the 
meaning of the “accidental collision” 
clause of the policy. This case really 
overruled the previous Alabama case 
of Continental Casualty Co. v. Paul, 
wherein it was held if the car fell from 
its own momentum, without the appli- 
cation of exterior force, it was not a 
“collision with any moving or station- 
ary object.” It was held in a Missouri 
case where the insured automobile 
skidded off the road and collided with 
the earth at the bottom of an embank- 
ment that the exception in the policy 
as to the road-bed did not apply, and 
the insurer was liable. 


* * a 


Where the collision policy does not 
limit the collision to one on the high- 
way or restricts the kind of object, 
there is a “collision” within the mean- 
ing of the policy when the automobile 
comes in contact with the “body and 
banks of a ditch” extending across the 
highway, and with such force that the 
car is demolished. The policy also in- 
cludes collision or contact with the 
bottom of a ditch, where the car skids 
and is damaged when being driven at 
a reasonable rate of speed. 


* * * 


The Illinois court has also held that 
when an automobile while being driven 
strikes a ledge which is alongside of 
the roadway, though not in the beaten 
path, there is a collision. The ledge 
was twelve inches above the surface, 
and was actually collided with. Said 
the court: “Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the uncontroverted evidence shows that 
the automobile struck a ledge twelve 
inches high, and by reason thereof was 
injured and damaged, it is our judg- 
ment that that constituted such col- 
lision as was contemplated by the par- 
ties when they entered in to the insur- 
ance contract in question.” 


* * * 


Where the insured had complete cov- 
erage form of collision automobile in- 
surance, and the insured car ran into 
rut on the highway, skidded into ditch 
and overturned, rut is an “object” 
within the terms of the policy, and the 
sides and bottom of the ditch are as 
well, and the insurer is liable. 
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Contact with the concrete shoulder 
of a highway pavement resulting in 
damage to the insured automobile is 
collision with an object within the 
meaning of the collision insurance 
policy, as has been held in the state of 
Illinois. Under the facts of the case 
in question the car had left the edge 
of the highway to prevent colliding 
with another car, and on turning back 
struck the concrete shoulder of the 
pavement. The steering gear of the 
ear was broken; the car then became 
unmanageable, and upset. 





Collision Underwriting 
Can Be Profitable 


A chief deterrent to the production 
of collision insurance in recent years 
has been the knowledge that the line is 
not generally profitable. There has 
been a disinclination, accordingly, on 
the part of company production officers 
to bear down on the line. 

Would better selection change this 
situation? S. H. Whipple, special rep- 
resentative in New York for the Retail 
Credit Company, thinks so, and he 
makes the following interesting obser- 
vations in a contribution to inspection 
news: 

There is an old saying that “One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison”; 
and, strange as it may seem, this ap- 
plies to collision insurance. Your aver- 
age casualty underwriter doesn’t want 
to write it. He says the casualty com- 
panies cannot make money on it and 
it is very unsatisfactory when it comes 
to adjusting losses. On the other hand 
your fire and theft underwriter says, 
“T’ll write all the collision insurance I 
can, provided I get a proper selection.” 





Fire Companies 
Prefer the Risk 


Perhaps the reason is that the fire 
company’s adjuster knows better how 
to deal with losses that concern the 
assured direct. In any event we find 
it preferred by fire companies rather 
than casualty. Hence, in this article, 
we are looking at collision insurance 
through the eyes of the fire and theft 
man principally. 

At the present time it is written 
chiefly on two types of risks: the 
wealthy assured with an expensive 
chauffeur-driven car, and the average 
man, who because of lack of confidence 
in his own driving ability feels he 
needs it. 

A recent questionnaire sent to repre- 
sentative citizens in central [Illinois 
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towns brought forth the interesting in- 
formation that 17 per cent of them had 
never been solicited for collision insur- 
ance although they carried all the 
other forms of coverage on their cars. 
Their individual comments when re- 





turning the questionnaires are signifi- 
cant. Says one, “Collision insurance 
is not generally carried in my commu- 
nity due to high rate and drivers not 
being classified.” Another says, “Con- 
sider it high and think I can carry it 


myself. I do not drive a lot and am a 
careful driver.” A third one says, 
“Good lines have too high a rate.” 


These answers come from the insuring 
public. 

What do they mean? Simply this, 
that the average man prefers to carry 
the risk himself rather than pay high 
rates. Therefore, until the rates can 


be lowered, it is clearly evident that | 


those risks where the collision average 
is included must be inspected. 
auto underwriters are following that 
practice today. They look to reports 
to tell them first the moral hazard. 
But the modern auto insurance report 
doesn’t stop there. It tells the under- 
writer who drives the car. If the son, 
aged 20, drives, it tells whether he 
uses the family car to drive to school, 
whether he is a reckless driver, an ex- 
ponent of the “flaming youth” type, 
etc. The report brings out record of 
past accident frequency. In short, it 
enables the underwriter to underwrite 


the car and its operation as well as the | 


assured himself. It enables the under- 
writer to spot the risk that is obviously 
a selection against the carrier. 


Rates Discourage 
Public's Response 


Collision 
written profitably. 
owners. It should be popular with 


insurance can be under- 


| delegates to 


It is needed by car | 


them, too, because it comes closest to | 


that which vitally concerns us all— 
our own pocketbooks. Yet, because of 
lack of proper selection in the past, an 


active moral hazard has crept into the | 


business. The result has been a high 
loss ratio for the companies, leading 
in turn to higher rates, thence to ad- 
verse selection. 

The tide has turned. 
panies select their risks more care- 
fully they are finding the business more 
profitable. A natural result will be a 


better spread and the public will re- | 


spond by buying that form of automo- 
bile insurance which they need and 
really want—collision coverage. 


As the com- | 








SMOKE 


By GENE RoescH 


HILE I’ve been lying on my 

posterior contrasting the thick- 
ness of the human skull with the 
strength of modern automobile bodies, 
that man Robert Wade Sheehan has 
here been writing for posterity—and 
doing a damn fine job of it, too. I hope 
Santa Claus brought him an extra stick 
of candy as a reward for his additional 
labors on behalf of a convalescent. 


2k 


ROBABLY—now that I’ve returned 
to this column—those who have been 
running and reading will now read and 
run and I shall have to wean an en- 
tirely new group of followers whose 
attention will be wholly based on the 


Rom | fun they get out of disagreeing with 


me on every conceivable point. How- 
ever, the New Year is just around the 
corner and that fact alone gives me 
12 full months in which to uphold what 
you may consider the wrong side of 
most topics. 


** *K %* 


EING in the wrong is not, however, 

a lonesome position and is, further- 
more, one which has excellent precedent 
behind it. Few people today laugh at 
Hopeful Herbie because in March, 1930, 
he declared from the White House “the 
(national) crisis will be over in 60 
days.” The newspapers have not turned 
a cold shoulder to Senator Borah be- 
cause his hopes for a “liberalized 
party” went overboard. Also, there is 
no countrywide mourning because our 
the Naval Conference 
were foolish enough to think that Japan 
might agree to an indefinite extension 
of the 5-5-3 ratio. The trick seems to 
lie in not being in the wrong too often 
nor too persistently and in avoiding 
being wrong on subjects that really con- 
cern the individual and are apt to make 
him froth at the mouth. That brings 
me to my New Year’s resolution which 
is—only to be “left” on “safe lines” 
and to be “right” on all others. 


* * * 


UST between you and me, if I stuck 

to any such resolution I’d be the 
world’s prize jellyfish so I’m going to 
say what I darn well please about any- 
thing—and give you the same privilege! 
Here’s hoping 1935 really is a Happy 
New Year for you. 
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National Assurance Completes 
Organization of Coast Office 


When the National Assurance, un- 
der the management of Clarence Allan, 
opens its own offices in San Francisco 
Jan. 1, 1935, consummating the dissolu- 
tion of the firm of Goodwin & Allan, 
William D. Davis, formerly associated 
with the Washington Surveying and 
Rating Bureau, will have jurisdiction 
over Eastern Oregon, Eastern Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana, with head- 
quarters at Spokane, Wash. Western 
Oregon and Washington will be handled 
by Frank J. Grube, former examiner 
for the Pacific National Fire at San 
Francisco, who will maintain offices in 
Seattle. 

Walter E. Alair, special agent at 
Seattle for Goodwin & Allan, will be 


| transferred to Los Angeles to assume 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Every man owes a part of his 
time and money to the develop- 
ment of the business or indus- 
try in which he is engaged.” 


—Theodore Roosevelt 


charge of Southern California and 
Arizona. California, north of the Te- 
hachipi, will be the territory of George 
A. Davies, who resigned from the Nor- 
wich Union at the time of the death 
of Manager Frank Hunter. Ted Eggert, 
formerly with the C. A. Colvin office, 
will be placed in charge of the auto- 
mobile and inland marine departments 
at San Francisco, and A. C. Ansboro 
will become metropolitan special agent 
for the Northern Assurance at San 
Francisco. 


| Missouri Rate Decision 


(Concluded from page 20) 


pending a final determination of the 
courts of the reasonableness of the in- 
creased rates was handed down in quo 


| warranto proceedings instituted by At- 


A 
Good 
Agency 
Company 

















EAR ARLES 


torney General Roy McKittrick. It 
directs that the 74 companies shall be 
“ousted of the right and privilege of 
collecting the 16 2/3 per cent increase” 
unless and until these higher rates are 
finally upheld by a proper order of a 
court of competent jurisdiction, or are 
approved by the State Superintendent 


| of Insurance as provided by the insur- 


ance laws of Missouri. 





Miss Van Overbeke Appointed 


Miss Bertha Van Overbeke, for 12 
years office manager and secretary to 
the late George Heaton in the Louis- 
ville office of the National Surety Com- 
pany, has become office secretary of 
the Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers, filling a vacancy left by Miss 
Blanche Huber, who resigned to be- 
come a special agent for the Equitable 
Life, effective Jan. 1. 
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N.A.U.LA. Jurisdiction 
Extended to New Class 


Takes in Collateral Loan and 
Refinance Accounts; Rates, 
Rules and Forms Promulgated 


The National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Association has approved and 
promulgated rates, rules and forms for 
collateral loan and refinance accounts, 
known chattel loan business, 
over which it has now assumed juris- 
diction. It also has amended its rates 
and rules for single interest fire and 
theft, single interest collision, and 
wrongful conversion, embezzlement or 


also as 


secretion in connection with finance ac- 
counts. 

The changes are effective immediately 
in all states where the association has 
jurisdiction, except the following where 
filings must be made and approved by 
the state authorities: New York, West 
Virginia, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Carolina, South Carolina, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Oregon and Washington. 

The following forms have been ap- 
proved: 

“Collateral Loan and (or) Refinance 
Account Forms—1. Endorsement for in- 
suring under a master policy the inter- 
ests of collateral loan company and 
borrowers. 

“2. Single interest collision endorse- 
ment for attachment to a double inter- 
est master policy. 

“3. Wrongful conversion, embezzle- 
ment or secretion endorsement for at- 
tachment to a double interest master 
policy. 

“4, Single interest collision endorse- 
ment for attachment to an individual 
double interest policy. 

“5. Wrongful conversion, embezzle- 
ment or secretion endorsement for at- 
tachment to an individual double in- 
terest policy. 

“6. Combined single interest collision 
and wrongful conversion, embezzle- 
ment or secretion endorsement for at- 
tachment to an individual double in- 
terest policy. 

“7, Endorsement for insuring under a 
master policy the interest of collateral 
loan company only. 

“8. (Applicable to finance business 
and (or) collateral loan and (or) re- 
finance business)—Single interest en- 
dorsement for attachment to an indi- 
vidual double interest policy.” 

The revisions in the rules and rates 
for single interest coverages under 
finance accounts involve some re- 
adjustments in rates and premiums 
and adoption of a new form for in- 
suring under a master policy in the 
finance company only, and a new form 
for attachment to an individual policy, 
reducing a double interest cover to a 
single interest basis. 
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Century Indemnity Co. 


Increases Its Capital 


Aetna Fire Pays $200,000 to 
Capital and $800,000 to Sur- 
plus of Casualty Subsidiary 





Directors of the Century Indemnity 
Company, the casualty and surety sub- 
sidiary of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Company, have voted to increase the 
capital of the company by $200,000, 
raising it from $800,000 to $1,000,000, 
at the same time paying in $800,000 to 
surplus as premium on the new stock. 
The additional $1,000,000 will be paid 
by the Aetna Fire. The purpose of the 
Aetna in thus building up the financial 
structure of its casualty running mate 
is to increase its scope for the business 
it is doing. When the financing is com- 
pleted, the Century will have a surplus 
in excess of $1,250,000 and capital at 
$1,000,000. 

The Century Indemnity began doing 
business at the beginning of 1926, and 
in recent years has been writing ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 of new premi- 
ums. This has necessitated the mainte- 
nance of unearned premium reserves in 
proportion to its premium volume. 

In announcing the new financing, 
President W. Ross McCain said that the 
Century will now be in a position, with 
the surplus running in excess of 
$1,000,000, to handle larger risks than 
it cares to accept at the present time. 


Death of James H. Patton 


James H. Patton, vice-president, 
treasurer and a director of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, died Monday 
of heart disease in Atlantic City, where 
he had gone last Friday with Mrs. Pat- 
ton for the holidays. A few weeks pre- 
viously Mr. and Mrs. Patton had ob- 
served their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary by a vacation trip to Atlantic 
City. 

Mr. Patton, who was 72, was an 
executive of the Maryland Casualty 
Company longer than any other man, 
except Chairman F. Highlands Burns. 
He joined the company as its second 
treasurer on Dec. 6, 1899, having pre- 
viously been discount clerk at the Citi- 
zen’s National Bank in Baltimore. In 
1929 he was elected a vice-president, 
and in 1933 he was made a director. 
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Besides his widow, Mr. Patton is sur- 
vived by two sons and two daughters. 
One son, R. Lewis Patton, is manager 
of the bonding department at the Char- 
lotte, N. C., branch of the company. 
Burial services will take place in Balti- 
more today. 


Compensation Rate Increase 
Approved for Missouri 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Dec. 24—State 
Superintendent of Insurance R. Emmet 
O’Malley has approved a new schedule 
of workmen’s compensation insurance 
rates to take effect on Jan. 1, 1935, in- 
creasing the old schedules an average 
of about 1.8 per cent. The increased 
rates will cost the employers of the 
state about $60,000 annually. The an- 
nual premiums now being paid to in- 
surance companies is about $3,600,000. 
The new rates were agreed to by the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance and that organization is to 
work out a plan under which all em- 
ployers, large and small, may obtain 
compensation coverage from the insur- 
ance companies. Under the 1935 sched- 
ules the rates for 123 classifications are 
to be increased from 3/10 of 1 per cent 
to 5 per cent while the rates for 318 
other classifications are being reduced 
from 2 to 6 per cent. For 69 other 
classifications the rates will remain as 
in 1934. Although a greater number of 
classifications obtained reduced rates 
than those increased the total premiums 
volume will gain because the increased 
rates affect the industries with the 
largest payrolls. 


Drivers’ Responsibility Law 
to Be Supported in Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 24—A driv- 
ers’ safety responsibility bill has been 
drawn for introduction in the forth- 
coming session of the Alabama legisla- 
ture with the support of insurance 
interests and the Alabama Motorists 
Association. Automobile dealers on 
the other hand are bitterly opposed to 
the law, claiming it would hurt sales, 
especially of used cars and increase 
insurance rates. The measure, if 
passed, would require persons who had 
been in accidents to furnish surety 
against loss of property or life before 
being licensed to drive an automobile. 
Twenty-one states have license laws for 
drivers in effect. 


R. L. Neptune Promoted 
by American Surety Co. 
Becomes Associate Manager of 


Metropolitan Branch—Jacob 
Pfeiffer Comes to New York 





R. L. Neptune, production manager 
of the American Surety Co. and the 
New York Casualty Co. for many years, 
will become associate manager of the 
metropolitan branch of the American 
Surety at 100 William Street, New 
York City, on Jan. 1. Mr. Neptune has 
held various positions of responsibility 
with the company since he entered its 
service in June, 1908. 

The company believes that in keeping 
with its practice to assist agents and 
brokers in their production problems, 
Mr. Neptune’s new assignment will be 
helpful to the producers in New York 
City where he has a wide acquaintance 
among the brokers. 

Effective the same date, the head- 
quarters of Jacob Pfeiffer, district su- 
pervisor, will be transferred from Chi- 
cago to the agency and production 
department of the companies at 80 John 
Street. Mr. Pfeiffer entered the service 
of the American Surety in the agency 
department in November, 1913. His 
long familiarity with field conditions 
will now be immediately available at 
the home office. 


Arkansas Agents Hold 
Annual Fall Meeting 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Dec. 22—Ap- 
proximately 125 state insurance men, 
members of the Arkansas Association 
of Insurance Agents, attended the sec- 
ond annual fall meeting of that organ- 
ization here recently. Frank T. Priest 
of Wichita, Kan., a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National As- 
sociation, was a guest and addressed 
the agents, urging closer cooperation 
between members of local boards and 
the state and national organizations. 

Reports of the 25 local boards were 
heard and changes in the state insur- 
ance laws, ‘proposed by State Insurance 
Commissioner U. A. Gentry, were dis- 
cussed. The association pledged the 
commissioner and the governor its co- 
operation in bringing about such 
changes as are decided upon. J. R. 
Donham, president of the association, 
was in charge of the meeting. 
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Commissioner Holmes Writes 
on Auto Accident Control 


With the end of the year at hand, 
the exact toll of human lives and prop- 
erty damage resulting from automobile 
accidents in 1934 will soon be known. 
The high record of last year has long 
since been surpassed. Safety campaigns 
have showed good results in some cities 
and territories, but it is evident that 
safety effort was not general enough. 
Insurance Commissioner John J. 
Holmes of Montana, in comment upon 
this situation in a recent communica- 
tion, has made some thoughtful ob- 
servations, which we are pleased to 
present in these columns. Excerpts 
from Mr. Holmes’ paper follow, with- 
out benefit of quotation marks: 

As State Auditor and Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Montana, 
[ am naturally interested in actuarial 
data and statistics, especially those re- 
lating to the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, which is the basis 
of all American insurance contracts. In 
my reading, I have had occasion to note 
that many doctors have reently made 
the statement that Americans are liv- 
ing too fast. From a study of traffic 
statistics, I would say they are dying 
the same way. 

The 1933 automobile accident death 
loss was 17 per cent greater than the 
1927 loss. It is safe to assume that 
the total automobile mileage in 1933 
was not considerably higher than it was 
in 1927, as statistics show the difference 
in gasoline consumption in 1933, as 
compared to that of 1927, is accounted 
for by the increased consumption of 
gas by trucks. The six year period, 
1927 to 1933, has seen the speed of 
automobiles considerably stepped up. Is 
the increased death toll the direct and 
proximate result of Americans living 
too fast? It could be well urged that 
it is, as the automobile registrations for 
1927 were less than three per cent 
under those for 1933, while the death 
loss from automobile accidents was 17 
per cent greater. 

Increased speed with decreased use 
of brains in driving has given this 
country a death loss from automobile 
accidents three hundred per cent higher 
than that suffered by this country in its 
participation in the World War. 

Why do people desire to get out on 
the road and “burn it up,” so to speak? 
Recently I was amused at a conversa- 
tion I overheard in a hotel lobby. An 
intelligent looking gentleman of about 
forty-five years was telling some of his 
friends how fast he had driven between 


two cities. I couldn’t understand why 
he had been in such a hurry as he un- 
doubtedly didn’t have anything to do 
when he arrived except to sit in the 
lobby and tell how fast he had gotten 
there. How many lives, besides his 
own, had he placed in jeopardy in get- 
ting to a hotel lobby to tell how fast 
he had driven? 

I never will concede that the average 
automobile driver is fundamentally a 
killer. I will agree, however, that the 
average driver is the most careless 
specimen of the human race and I must 
admit that as far as practical results 
are concerned, it doesn’t make a great 
deal of difference whether a killer ac- 
complishes his work through inadvert- 
ence or design—the deceased is just as 
dead one way as another. In one in- 
stance, the killer is amenable to the law 
relative to murder; in the other, he is 
the recipient of sympathetic expres- 
sions, made by his friends, over his un- 
fortunate accident, but in either event, 
a life has been snuffed out. 


Education Will Accomplish 
More Than _ Legislation 


Under our present careless, speed- 
dementia system of driving, every 
driver of an automobile who fails to 
observe the fundamental rules of safety 
is a potential killer. The exercise of 
care, the adherence to the fundamental 
rules of safety and the fostering of the 
belief that we are responsible for the 
safety of others is the only solution to 
the problem of traffic deaths. Educa- 
tion will undoubtedly play the most im- 
portant role in the campaign against 
the useless destruction of human life 
which we annually witness. Legislation 
will aid but, unfortunately, you can’t 
legislate brains into the human family. 

There is no doubt in my mind that a 
great deal of the carelessness displayed 
on our streets and highways by motor- 
ists is due to the fact that operators of 
automobiles fail to appreciate the po- 
tential power being handled. All of us 
are extreme in our caution when we 
handle dynamite or other explosives. 
The “powder monkey” in mines or 
quarries, however, has, by custom and 
usage, grown to view high explosives 
as part of the tools of the industry and 
handles the explosives with what ap- 
pears to us as cautionless indifference. 
The automobile has become so common 
and has and is serving such a useful 
and necessary purpose that we forget 
its potentialities. In our forgetfulness 


we grow indifferent or careless, with 


REE EE 


the result that an appalling and ever. 
increasing death rate is the direct and 
proximate result of the use of the au- 
tomobile. 


Careless Habits Add 
to Dangers of Speed 


There is no question that speed, 
coupled with careless driving habits, 
accounts for the 29,900 lives lost and 
the 850,700 persons injured last year. 
In our haste to get some place to do 
nothing, we pass cars on the right side; 
we pass cars toward the crest of a hill 
or while going around curves; we pass 
ears in the face of approaching cars 
when the distance is insufficient to 
safely make the passing; we cut in on 
the left side of the road in turning a 
sharp curve; we fail to stop at stop 
streets plainly marked; we attempt to 
make left-hand turns in an _ intersec- 
tion from the right-hand traffic lane; 
we fail to signal when we pull away 
from the curb; we fail to signal a stop 
or a turn; in fact, we do what we want 
to, when we want to, and let the others 
in the traffic try and guess what we are 
going to do. From the reports of last 
year, it would appear that almost 30,- 
000 people guessed wrong and sacri- 
ficed their lives. 

We sail over ice-covered pavements 
and highways at from 40 to 50 miles 
per hour when the mathematics of 
physics tell us that 18 miles per hour 
is the maximum speed. We tear along 
snow-covered roads at a speed in excess 
of 40 miles an hour when 22 miles is 
the maximum speed indicated by mathe- 
matical computation, taking into consid- 
eration the weight of the car, speed, 
braking surface and coefficient of fric- 
tion of the road. We hurtle over dry 
pavements and highways at from 60 to 
70 miles an hour when it would take 
126 ft. to bring the car to a stop were 
it traveling at 40 miles per hour. Speed 
—speed—ever-increasing speed. We are 
becoming speed maniacs. We are all 
accidents going some place to happen. 
Each of us know we own the best and 
fastest car on the highway, but why 
not let our knowledge suffice? Why 
constantly try to prove that which we 
know, especially when it costs 29,900 
lives and 850,700 injuries per year? 

The only safe procedure to follow in 
this day and age is to consider every 
motorist on the highway, except our- 
selves, a speed maniac or an imbecile 
and one not to be trusted. I have visited 
several of my friends in hospitals who 
had the legal right of way at street 
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intersections, but that didn’t keep them 
out of the hospital. The other fellow 
forgot that someone else had the right 
of way. A person can suffer just as 
good a crushed skull where the law said 
he had the right of way as where it 
said he didn’t. The law doesn’t seem 
to have much control over the manner 
in which human bodies may be wrecked. 
About all it is good for is to give a 
right of action to the one injured. 
What good is a judgment against a 
rattle brain who doesn’t own property? 
| always considered it the better prac- 
tice to yield the right of way to all 
who wanted it. I never could see where 
the right of action given to one by law 
would help him in his suffering when 
he arrived in a hospital after some 
other fellow didn’t think of the law or 
didn’t seriously regard its provisions. 
I always considered it good practice 
never to be in such a hurry as not to 
be able to stop and let the other fellow 
break the traffic laws all to pieces if 
he so desired. 

Why do we, as pedestrians, attempt 
to step out into the street from behind 
a parked car and attempt to cross the 
street in the middle of the block in the 
face of two streams of traffic or cross 
a street when the traffic lights are 
against us? These acts must be moti- 
vated by the gambling instinct, as rea- 
son dictates against such action. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, 
but we humans, by our actions, seem- 
ingly do not desire to be controlled by 
the first law of nature. A dog won’t 
try to cross an intersection when the 
traffic is running against him. He lets 
nature exercise her first law in his be- 
half. I sometimes think that animals 
have more traffic sense than we highly 
civilized, cultured and educated humans. 


Practice of “Safety First'' 
Constitutes Best Law 


There is no sense in the wasteful 
destruction of human life such as we 
witnessed in 1933. Traffic laws are 
made to be obeyed and enforced, but 
the simplest, most efficient and the only 
law which will cut down the death loss 
in traffic accidents is concisely stated in 
two words—SAFETY FIRST. Let 
every motorist practice this rule, let 
every pedestrian guide his movements 
by that rule and the deaths resulting 
from traffic accidents will materially 
decline, if not wholly cease. There is 


much to be accomplished by legislation, 
both by the state and the local gov- 
ernmental subdivisions, but in the last 
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me 


analysis the practice of “Safety First” 
by every individual will do more than 
all the laws that may ever be placed 
upon the statute books. 





Urges Everyone to Keep 
Own House in Order 


Not only do we fail to exercise even 
ordinary caution in our driving but we 
wholly fail to keep the automobile 
which we drive in proper mechanical 
shape. Last year examinations of over 
3,000,000 cars showed that three out 
of every four were dangerous because 
of some mechanical defect. How many 
of us have consistent, periodical in- 
spections made of our brakes and 
lamps? Last year’s check of 3,000,000 
cars showed 34 per cent of the cars 
examined had defective brakes and 69 
per cent had defects in the head lamps. 
I know you curse and swear at the 
motorist you meet on the highway 
whose headlamps blind you and almost 
cause you to go off the road or turn 
into the oncoming lights, but how about 
your lights? Have you ever found out 
whether you are being cursed by other 
motorists because of the glare in your 
headlamps? How many times have you 
been collided with when the other fel- 
low’s brakes didn’t hold in making an 
emergency stop? Of course he was 
wrong, but what shape are your brakes 
in? Why can’t each member of the 
American traveling public keep his own 
car in excellent shape, drive safely and 
sanely and let the other person take 
care of himself? If every person would 
keep his own house in order we would 
have less traffic accident deaths and all 
would have a much happier life. 

Our traffic death and injury loss is a 
disgrace to our nation. It is indicative 
of our careless habits. There is no rea- 
son for it except pure, unadulterated 
selfishness and carelessness. If every- 
one will correct his habits and realize 
his faults by observing those of all 
others, there is no reason why this enor- 





mous death loss cannot be reduced and 

practically eradicated. I repeat — the | 
problem is to be solved more through | 
education than legislation. Those who 
will not profit by study and thought of 
the elements of the problem will soon 
eliminate themselves by fatal accidents. | 
True it is they will, perhaps, kill some 
cautious persons before they suffer 
death themselves, but in the end they 
will remove their own personal hazard. | 
If all, by study and thought, will re- | 
move his personal hazard, then aa 
problem should quickly solve itself. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dicx JoHNSTON 


UBLISHING dates this holiday 
season just happen to fall favorably 
for the writing of holiday columns. It 


| is possible to extend the season’s greet- 
| ings so that they will be read early 


enough not to seem anticlimactic and 
yet not too early to make the writer 
seem over-eager. Of course, the writer 
jumps at the opportunity to write a 
timely column, but he must preserve 
some semblance of naturalness. He 
must not let it be known that his supply 
of “any-time” ideas is so limited that 
he must of necessity conserve them. 


* * * 


EW YEAR’S lends itself much 

more aptly as a column subject 
than does Christmas. For one thing, 
New Year’s Day is the beginning of a 
whole new calendar, whereas Christmas 
is only one day on a calendar we have 
become somewhat tired of looking at. 
Of course, Christmas is a much more 
joyous subject, but it is for that rea- 
son that columnists would much 
rather write about New Year’s. 
Humanity is at its best on Christmas, 
but on New Year’s the foibles of hu- 
man nature may be said to have reached 
the highest peak of glaring apparency. 
In the light of what might be done 
in the many tomorrows of a new year, 
the remissness and mistakes of the old 
year become fair targets for the re- 
minding darts of the writer who would 
point to new and better paths of ac- 
complishment. It is not questioned 
that a writer should have something 
constructive to offer, so he has a nat- 
ural tendency to dwell over-much on 
the shortcomings of the world he writes 


about. 
~ * * 


T is a custom on New Year’s Day to 

make resolutions in an effort to over- 
come the shortcomings which were per- 
haps too obvious in the past year. Yet 
I feel that a column writer, no matter 
how serious he may wish to be, is 
presuming too much when he suggests 
resolutions. I dislike the principle of 
resolutions. To me, they seem too much 
like an admission of guilt, either for 
the neglect of some ambition, or, what 
is worse, for having waited until 
New Year’s Day to correct the situa- 
tion. I wish to compliment my readers 
by wishing them merely a Happy New 
Year and a clear conscience for having 
lived according to their best ideals 
through the past year. 
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Medical Men Oppose 
Sickness Insurance 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 22.—Members of the 
Maryland Academy of Medicine and 
Surgery are on record as opposing any 
attempt to introduce sickness insurance 
as a state-wide measure at the coming 
session of the Maryland Legislature. 

An outline of legislation along these 
lines was described by Dr. Roscoe Le- 
land, official of the American Medical 
Association, in Chicago at the Decem- 
ber meeting. 

Dr. Leland told of a bill proposed by 
a group known as the American Asso- 
ciation for Social Security, which pro- 
vides that separate pieces of legislation 
be introduced in all states, providing 
that all laborers earning less than $3,- 
000 a year be placed under compulsory 
sickness insurance, the amount of the 
premium to be 6 per cent of their sal- 
ary. This would be paid 3 per cent 
by the worker, 1% per cent each by the 
employer and by the state. 


New York Office of 
U.S. F.& G. Holds Party 


The New York office of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
at 75 William Street gave a buffet 
luncheon and reception to its office 
personnel of about 400 last Saturday 
afternoon. After the luncheon, there 
was singing of the Christmas carols 
followed by dancing. 

Alonzo Gore Oakley, vice-president 
of the company, welcomed the em- 
ployees and congratulated William H. 
Estwick, office manager, on his thirty 
years of service with the company 
which was, by a coincidence, completed 
on Saturday morning. 





Auto Death Rate of 17.6 Gives 
St. Louis 14th Place on List 


St. Louts, Mo., Dec. 24—An analysis 
of Bureau of Census statistics made 
by the St. Louis Community Council 
reveals that St. Louis, with an auto- 
mobile death rate of 17.6 per 100,000 
population, still ranks the fifth lowest 
among the 19 largest cities in the coun- 
try. The local rate is 1.8 per 100,000 
greater than for the year ended Nov. 
25, 1933. San Francisco continued to 
hold the best record among the large 
cities with only 7.6 deaths per 100,000, 
a decrease of 6.5 compared with the 
previous year. Washington with a rate 
of 36.9, Los Angeles 36.8, Denver 35.4, 
Cincinnati 32.2 and Cleveland 29.8 per 
100,000 made the poorest records 
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among the 19 largest cities. Other 
cities topping St. Louis on the list were 
Philadelphia with a rate of 12.8, New 
York 15.1 and Milwaukee 15.9. 





Maryland Delegation Offers 
Suggestions to Governor 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 22.—A series of 
recommendations for changes in the 
laws governing insurance in Maryland, 
including a strong suggestion that only 
men experienced in the business be 
considered for the post of State Insur- 
ance Commissioner, has been put before 
Governor-elect Harry W. Nice by a 
delegation representing all branches of 
the insurance business. 

Stress was laid by the delegation on 
the desirability of a State Insurance 
Commissioner thoroughly experienced 
in that business. The incumbent com- 
missioner, William C. Walsh of Cum- 
berland, is a lawyer. 

A general committee representing all 
branches of the insurance business drew 
up the recommendations. Its members 
were B. S. Tongue, W. Stran McCurley, 
W. C. Carter, Warren K. Magruder, 
B. C. Thurman, Clayton Demarest, C. I. 
Jamieson and Jacob Gross, all of Balti- 
more; and Richard Dallam of Belair, 
J. Edward Cochran of Hagerstown, 
Avery W. Hall of Salisbury, and Jesse 
W. Holmes of Cumberland. 

Mr. Nice told the delegation that he 
would refer to its recommendations in 
drafting his message to the Legislature 
and in the preparation of the new 
budget. 

In the meanwhile a committee repre- 
senting underwriters from all parts of 
the state has placed before Mr. Nice 
the names of three practical insurance 
men as good appointees, and requested 
that he name one of them as insurance 
commissioner. 

The men selected, all Republicans, 
to which party Mr. Nice belongs, are 
John Wright, Preston D. Callum and 
George Balke. 


Janisch Named Vice-President 
of Kemper Group Companies 


Harold P. Janisch, for the past six 
years vice-president and a director of 
the Shawmut National Bank of Boston 
and formerly general manager of the 
American Mutual Alliance which he or- 
ganized in 1922, will become vice-presi- 
dent of the (American) Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
and associated companies, effective Jan. 
1, it was announced last week. 





General Motors Plans Safety 
Improvements in 1935 Models 


LANSING, MicH., Dec. 22—A marked 
reduction in the collision hazard for 
1935 General Motors cars is anticipated 
as the result of the development by 
Fisher Body engineers of a new type of 
steel body, said to be virtually a single 
unit, including for the first time a steel 
roof of great strength. 

Word has emanated from the Olds 
Motor Works, whose 1935 models along 
with those of Pontiac, are to be the 
first introduced under the staggered 
plan adopted this year, that safety fea- 
tures are to be among the most em- 
phatically stressed in promoting the 
new line. As Fisher Body invariably 
adopts major improvements in bodies 
built for all General Motors cars it is 
presumed that all the new models will 
have the steel-top bodies. The new 
Oldsmobiles, however, will also feature 
enlarged braking surface, making pos- 
sible more certain and speedier brake 
control in traffic and also tending to 
reduce the accident frequency. 


American Surety Co. Has 
Annual Christmas Party 


The American Surety Company and 
its affiliate, the New York Casualty 
Company, held their sixteenth consecu- 
tive Christmas party in the American 
Surety Building at 100 Broadway, on 
Thursday, Dec. 20. The twenty-third 
floor was especially decorated for the 
occasion. The officers’ dining-room was 
particularly effective in blue and silver. 
A turkey dinner was followed by 
bridge, with useful prizes for each table, 
and dancing, with music furnished by 
two orchestras. The party was attended 
by President A. F. Lafrentz and the 
vice-presidents and more than 600 em- 
ployees of the home office of the com- 
panies, including those of the Metro- 
politan Branch Offices. 





Manufacturers Discuss Insurance 


Unemployment insurance legislation 
and workmen’s compensation were the 
principal items of discussion at the an- 
nual meeting of the Indiana Manufac- 
turers’ Association held recently in In- 
dianapolis. George F. Kull, secretary- 
manager of the Wisconsin Manufac- 
turers’ Association, spoke on _ that 
state’s unemployment insurance law, 
and J. W. Beall, a member of the Ohio 
Industrial Commission, discussed Ohio’s 
monopolistic plan for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 
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New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 





L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 
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THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. | 


LIFE PLUS 


The Modern Answer to the Demand 
for Life Insurance with 
Disability Income Benefits 
Let Us Tell You About It 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 























GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1895 
T. F. BARRY, Founder 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
POSE BARRY DIETZ WM. J. ALEXANDER 


President Secretary 





INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 
NortTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 


208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Iil. 
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OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
































THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


1934 EDITION 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 



































MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 


Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


WILLIAM BREIBY 


Audits Calculations 
Examinations Valuations 


8 WEST 40TH STREET 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit aud Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


Consultants 





NEW YORK 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Beekman 3-6799 
Omaha 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Kansas City Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP, 
DAVIS & HEZLETT 


Consulting Actuaries 


Jonathan C. Sharp W. Harold Bittel 

Evelyn M. Davis Robert S. Hull 

Bdward H. Heslett John Y. Ruddock 
Partners Associates 


Ninety John St., New York, N. Y. 

















DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. 


Telephone State 1213 


E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





| ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bldg. 
} JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
and 808 Seeurity Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
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A HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAM... 


Presented by TH F ATIN A 
Casualty & Surety Company 


VERYONE grants that the 

great majority of auto- 
mobile accidents are preventable. 
Statistics further reveal that 
more accidents are directly at- 
tributable to excessive speed than 
to any other one cause. 


With these two facts as a basis, 
The Etna Casualty and Surety 
Company is inaugurating a 365- 
day-in-the-year safety campaign 
which it is hoped will be a power- 
ful factor in lessening highway 
deaths and injuries. 


It is reasonable to assume that, 
since most automobile accidents 
result from thoughtlessness of 
one form or another, the answer 
to the problem is largely one of 
education. Therefore, the object 





of this program is to convince as 
many persons as possible of the 
folly of attempting to save 
seconds at the possible expense of 
life or limb. To this end various 
forms of educational material 
are being used. @ 

The tna’s highway safety 
film, “Saving Seconds,” has 
already been shown in many 








states — north, east, south and 
west. Produced in both sound 
and silent versions, it visualizes 
many of the by-products of 
hasty, careless driving and in- 
cludes graphic instructions on 
how to operate a car safely and 
well. 


Because of the interesting 
manner of presenting the subject, 
“Saving Seconds” is in demand 
for showings before such varied 
groups as schools, churches, serv- 
ice clubs, Legion posts, com- 
mercial vehicle operators, police 
schools and traffic courts. Many 





theatres, too, are showing “Sav- 
ing Seconds” — either of their 
own volition or with the sponsor- 
ship of the police or traffic 
authorities. 

The film has received the un- 
qualified endorsements of many 
prominent public officials and 
has been accepted by the Ameri- 
can Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators as an important 
item in its highway safety cam- 
paign for the coming year. A 


number of prints will be allotted 
to each state and each Motor 





Vehicle Commissioner will ar- 
range for showings in motion 
picture theatres throughout the 
state. 
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Finishing 


company for particular needs . . 
handled intelligently and conscientiously. 











The 


Touch 











That added effort inspired by interest and pride in work well done 
characterizes fine craftsmanship. 


Such fine craftsmanship in life insurance service means up-to- 
date contracts complete in every detail . . . definitized by the 
. each case made individual, 


That little added bit of personal interest marks the service of 
Girard to its agents. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Opposite Independence Hall 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


























Commonsense Ethics 


There is just one way to stop the “Twist- 
ing” evil! That is for the companies to re- 
fuse to accept Twisted business. 

Our response to this conclusion is that this 
Company will not knowingly accept 
Twisted business. It imposes upon its man- 
agers and fieldmen the rule not to submit 
applications that involve Twisting; men 
who do not conform to this rule cannot 
maintain their connection with this Com- 
pany. 

But for men of Character and Industry we 
are able to offer unusual opportunity in the 
territory in which we operate—the Pacific 
Coast and Intermountain States, Oklahoma 





and Texas. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SACRAMENTO 


0. J. LACY, President 








Public Enemy No. 1 
Is Stili at Large 


Police can’t catch him. Jails won't 
hold him. He is entirely beyond the 
law, ready to strike you down. Public 
Enemy No. | — “Disability” — still 
stalks the land, robbing men and 
women of incomes, homes, even their 
daily bread. 


The only real protection against the 
financial ravages—the consequent fear 
and worry — wrought by this Public 
Enemy is a NON-CANCELLABLE 
INCOME POLICY. Thousands of 
Business and Professional Men are 
protecting their incomes with Non- 
Cancellable Income Insurance issued 
by the Pacific Mutual. 


THE OLDEST—THE LARGEST 
Insurance Company writing this type 
of non-cancellable coverage. 


Ihe Founded 1868 


acitic Mutual Life 


Insurance Company cram 
GEORGE }.COCHRAN, presivent 


Home Office— Assets— 
Los Angeles, California Over $198,000,000 


























The London & Lancashire 
Group 


Under conservative man- 
agement and offering uni- 
form and dependable insur- 
ance service with highest 


security at all times. 


Eastern Dept., Hartford, Conn. 
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The Universal Policy 


This 35-year-old mutual company offers 
a series of limited payment and endow- 
ment policies differing materially from 
standard forms. 


If the insured dies during the premium- 
paying period the beneficiary receives, in 
addition to the face of the policy. all the 
insured had deposited after the first year 
above the low whole life rate. 


If the insured lives the policy pays up or 
endows; if he dies his insurance has 
been on the whole life basis—an unusu- 
ally fair policy that is meeting with un- 
usual acceptance. 





NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
118 ilth Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA | 
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NOW 1's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that’ our business makes of 
you as you enter it,”’ and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “‘must face, what he 
is ‘up against’”’ in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 


the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 


on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling. 


A C Oo p Y Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 


19 COPIES $5.40 Bureau. 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 




















OHIO IN 1935 


\tlantic Life in 1935 will devote spe- 
cial efforts to building its organization 
and extending its operations in the State 
of Ohio. A number of capable men have 
already accepted appointments under our 
liberal General Agency and __ District 
\gency contracts, and will be assisted in 
their work by an experienced Supervisor 
devoting his full time to the development 
of that State. 





There are still splendid opportunities 
to represent this Company in leading 
centers of Ohio. Underwriters inter- 
ested in learning fully about the details 
of our attractive plan are invited to write 
to Eugene A. Hahne, Supervisor, 1207 
Merchandise Library Building, Cincinnati. 


Atlantic Life Insurance Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





ANGUS O. SWINK WILLIAM H. HARRISON 




















President Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies | 
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Unemployment Insurance Bill 
WillHead Program in Canada 


OTTAWA, Jan. 14—On the first day 
in which, it will be possible to do so, 
Monday, Jan. 21, the government plans 
to introduce in Parliament its legis- 
lation respecting unemployment insur- 
ance. This is designed to head the pro- 
gram. At the present time details of 
the scheme are being considered by 
government officers and the actuarial 
base is being figured out. 

The purpose is to create a board 
which will attend to the administration 
of the system. Geherally, the British 
plan will be followed, though in En- 
gland the administration is under a 
member of the cabinet. Here, the in- 
tention is to have it ynder a board, 
although some minister) probably the 
minister of labor, would be the channel 
of communication to the \Government 
and Parliament. \ 

The basis of all these projects would 
be contributory and the intimations are 
that projected reforms in the old age 
pension system would make that con- 
tributory as well. In regard to he 
ance against unemployment, the state, 
the employer and the employee will con- 
tribute to the fund, probably a third 
each. Still to be decided, it is unde 
stood, is the period of contribution 
qualify for a prescribed period of 
fits under the act. 

At least as regards its pripiciple, 
little controversy is looked for in that 
both opposition parties are om record 
as favoring the proposed system. 


/ 
j 


Compulsory Insurance D freed 
by Alabama Safety lpterests 


jf . 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 14—Organi- 


zations interested in highway safety in 
Alabama including the Alabama Asso- 
ciation of Insuranfe Agents agreed 
upon a program t6 be presented the 
legislature at a meeting in Birmingham 
last week. As a matter of compromise 
the compulsory Ansurance feature for 
automobile drivers was left out in favor 
of a compromise measure which in- 
cludes licensing for drivers and uni- 
form traffic laws. This is believed to be 
a step toward the responsibility law 
which insurance agents eventually will 
seek. 





National Comp. Council Moves 


Offices of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance will be moved 
on Saturday, Jan. 19, from their pres- 
ent location at 151 Fifth Avenue, New 
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York, to 45 East Seventeenth Street, 
General Manager W. F. Roeber has 
announced. 





Albany Legislation } 
ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 16—Depgatt- 
mental bills have just been intro 









mittee chairman, Edward/ S. Moran, 
Jr., as well. They have Jeen referred 
to committee, and will Pe given a pub- 
lic hearing later in the month. The 
bills, in brief, provigé as follows: 

Prohibiting ingfrance companies 
from making loang to officers, directors 
or trustees, either directly or indirectly, 
or through théir subsidiaries or af- 
filiates. 

Amending/section 48 of the insurance 
law, relative to contents of advertise- 
ments, by striking out provisions. that 
requirements therefor shall not apply 
to a gtatement showing only capital 
stock/paid up or capital stock paid up 
and/surplus, separately or combined. 










nail to each beneficiary member a re 
ort on its conditions not later than 
April 1, instead of June 1, as at pres- 
ent. 

Clarifying the prohibition ,against 
tepresenting unauthorized foreign in- 
surers by providing representatives of 
any foreign corporation, Company, so- 
ciety or association not/in possession 
of a valid certificate of/authority from 
the insurance superintendent, shall be 
guilty \ of misdemednor in soliciting 
policies, / 

Prohibiting the’ use in a corporate 
title of the words, “annuity,” “annui- 
ties,” “underwfiter,” “underwriters,” 
or “underwritjng.” 

Requiring /the licensing of anyone 
who for pay adjusts losses for the pub- 
lic, the ayerage adjusters being ex- 
cluded from this provision. 

Deprinfae surety companies of the 
right to/guarantee mortgages and real 
estate bonds. 

Requiring domestic companies to 
maintain 80 per cent of their net, in- 
vested assets, whether in the form of 
bonds, stocks, or other ‘evidences of in- 
debtedness, in this state. 

Repealing section 269, insurance law, 
relating to corporate existence of co- 
operative fire insurance corporations. 

Amending section 141, insurance law, 
relative to rate making associations by 
providing the penalty imposed for 
violations must be assessed by the In- 
surance Superintendent. 


raternal beneficiary societies shall 
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New York Merchants Join 
Attéck on Comp. Monopoly 


/Joining the fight in New York 

/against the O’Brien-Canney bill, pror 
viding monopolistic state fund compeh- 
sation insurance, the Merchants /As- 
sociation of New York on Tyesday 
prepared a statement analyzing/the bill 
and setting forth seven specjfic objec- 
tions to its enactment as follows: 


“The O’Brien-Canney pill is a bad 
bill. Its enactment would: 

“1. Give legislative /endorsement to 
monopolistic enterprise. 

“2. Put the state further in business, 
not in competition Mvith, but to the ex- 
clusion of private é£nterprise. ; 

“3. Extend aw in the State 
Department of /Labor. 

“4. Eliminate private insurance com- 
panies from Ahe field of compensation 
insurance, i i 
prise of 
a and we out of work thousands of 





men and women now employed by in- 
companies, brokers and agents. 
“6/ Destroy the protection that 
healthy competition affords against 
poér service and higher premium rates. 
/“7. Deny to the state income now 
/paid in taxes and assessments by pri- 
vate insurance interests.” 





E. C. Porter Heads Casualty 
Insurance. Assn. of Calif. 


Edwin C. Porter, vice-president of 
the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty in charge 
of the Northern California branch, was 
elected president of the Casualty In- 
surance Association \of California at 
the annual meeting and election of 
officers held at San Francisco Jan. 8. 
Mr. Porter succeeds C. A. Bonner, west- 
ern branch manager for\the Aetna 
affiliated companies. John ©. Bunyan, 
Pacific Coast co-manager for the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee, was elected vice- 
president, and George Kemper, \man- 
ager, casualty underwriting in “the 
Pacific department, Great America 
reelected 


Indemnity, secretary- 


treasurer. 


was 


Nebr. Governor Accepts Plan 
for Bonding State Treasurer 


A situation which arose in Nebraska 
last week when bonding companies re- 
fused to write a $1,000,000 bond for 
State Treasurer Hall on the ground 
that the premium was entirely inade- 
quate is apparently cleared up with 
the announcement of an agreement 
upon special terms for the bond be- 
tween Governor Cochran and the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding & Insurance Com- 
pany, of which Harry A. Koch is the 
Omaha agent. 
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Parsons, Death of Walter Wood V-25 

Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd., I-21; V-24; 
VIII-28; X-25; XIII- "XIV-29; XVI 
25; XVII1-20 ; XIX-21:' XXII-20 

l’ennsylvania Assn. of Ins. Agents X-24 

Pennsylvania Ins. Dept. NIV-28 

Pennsylvania Ins. Laws Digested VI-24 

Philadelphia Contributionship XIV-29 

Vhiladelphia National Ins. Co. IV-20 

Ihoenix Assur. Co. of London nEI-34 

Vierce, Death of Dana XXV- 

Pioneer Equitable Ins. Co. > XXVI-20 

Prudentia Re & Coinsurance Co. II-24 

Real Property Inventory Reveals Fire 
Hazards V-24 

Reliance Ins. Co, I1-24 

Royal Exchange Assur. Corp. oiheen 

Royal-Liverpool Group X-25; III- 26 

Salvage Submarine Invented x¥ 128 

San Francisco Fire Premiums VI-23 

San Francisco Waterfront Strike III- 

Savings Banks Trust Co. Proposal I- 

Schenley Distillers Corp. Fire IV-21 

Security Natl. Ins. Co. of ew: _ [1-25 

Separation, Barry Truscott = II- 

as eee in Eastern Cities l-2 ; xII- 


a Kastern Underwriters Assn. XX-20 

Sussex Fire Ins. Co. ILI-24 

Svea Insurance Co. NXII-24 

Swiss Reinsurance Co. il-24 

Tax Exemption Right Must Be Clarified 
X-28 

Tennessee Assn. of Ins. Agents XV-2 

Texas Assn. of Ins. Agents XXID2 

Texas Windstorm Volicies VI1-23 

Textile Strike, Rates Trebled During IX-2 

Thomas & Mersey Marine, Ltd. XIV-29 

Vandalism Insurance IITI-2 
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Vermont Assn. of Ins. Agents XIV-28 
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Abraham Lincoln Life I-15; 1V-12; XNXII-14 

Acacia Mutual Life I-16 

Actual vs. Expected Mortality XVII-15 
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Ad Conference Program NIII-15 

Aetna Life 1-15; XII-17; XXIII-18 
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XXII-14 
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New Policies Issued 
(Concluded from page 10) 


the 10-year term period 
15 or 20 


of issue under 
and within 10 years under the 


year term period, the family mainte- 
nance agreement, which provides the 
term insurance, may be exchanged, 


without medical examination, for a pol- 
icy on the ordinary life plan, provided 
the amount of the insurance is not in- 
creased and the insured has not become 
disabled at any time under the disabil- 
ity provisions contained in the policy. 
The new policy will include disability 
and double indemnity if such benefits 
were included in the agreement. The 
two ways in which such exchange, at 
the option of the insured, may be ef- 
fected are described in the premium 
rate book. 


Disability and Double Indemnity 

The disability benefit will apply to 
the entire contract and will censist of 
waiver of the premium for the ordi- 
nary life policy and for the agreement, 
if such is then in force. The double in- 
demnity benefit likewise will apply to 
the entire contract. Thus if double in- 
demnity becomes payable while the 
family maintenance agreement is in 
full force, the guaranteed monthly in- 
come and the guaranteed final sum will 
each be doubled. 

If the insured dies while the family 
maintenance agreement is in force, any 
outstanding dividend credits under the 
policy will be paid with the final sum, 


but because that sum is not payable 
until the end of the income period, the 
company guarantees to pay 3 per cent 
interest on such dividend credits dur- 
ing the income period. This interest 
will be paid monthly at the rate of 
$2.46 for each $1,000 of outstanding 
dividend credits, thus increasing the 
monthly income. The $2.46, it may be 
explained, is the monthly interest pay- 
ment in advance corresponding to an 
annual interest rate of 3 per cent. 

Any outstanding indebtedness will be 
deducted from the final sum and the 
monthly income will be reduced by 
$2.46 for each $1,000 of such indebted- 
ness. 

If the insured outlives the term 
period, the premium will be reduced by 
the amount included therein for the 
family maintenance agreement. There- 
after, the premium for the ordinary 


Vise policy only will be payable. 


Dividends 

maintenance agreement 
is participating. Beginning at the end 
of the second year, any dividend ap- 
portioned thereto by the company will 
be included in the dividend’ then 
apportioned to the ordinary life policy. 


The family 


Loan and Surrender Values 

The guaranteed loan and cash sur- 
render values are those for the ordi- 
nary life policy. The family mainte- 
nance agreement will not increase them 
nor will it increase the paid-up insur- 
ance or the amount or term of the 
temporary insurance provided in the 





ordinary life policy in event of lapse. 

The agreement will automatically 
terminate at the end of the term 
period, and in event of the insured’s 
death thereafter the proceeds of the 
ordinary life policy only will be pay- 
able. Unless an optional method of set- 
tlement has been elected, payment in 
such case will be made at death in a 
single sum. 

The agreement will also terminate if, 
prior to the end of the term period, any 
premium under the ordinary life policy 
shall not be duly paid or said policy 
shall be surrendered or changed in 
plan. 

The family maintenance agreement 
will be issued’ only. in connection with 
a new ordinary life policy; it will not 
be added to existing policies. It will be 
issued with a term period of 20 years 
for ages 20 to 45, inclusive; a term 
period /of 15 years from 30 to 50 in- 
clusive; and a term period of 10 years 
from 35 to 55, inclusive. Because of 
legal restrictions, however, it will not 
be issued above certain lower ages in 
the states of Illinois and New Jersey, 
i. e., with a term period of 20 years, 
the limiting age is 38 in Illinois and 40 
in New Jersey, and with a term period 
of 15 years, the highest age is 45 in 
Illinois and 47 in New Jersey. 

The maximum face amount of the 
ordinary life part of the family mainte- 
nance policy is $50,000 if without dis- 
ability and double indemnity, and 

$25,000 if with these benefits. The 
minimum amount is $2,000. 
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Sol 
Aving Seconds > s 
A osing Lives 


There has also been prepared 
a twenty-page, illustrated book- 
let. Although it is based upon 
the motion picture, “Saving 
Seconds,” and was designed 
primarily for distribution in con- 
junction with showings of the 
film, it is also being used as an 
independent unit to promote 
highway safety. It includes 
practical driving suggestions and 
charts which, if followed, will of 
themselves tend to materially re- 
duce automobile accidents. The 
booklet is illustrated with scenes 
taken from the film and is so pre- 


SAVING Seconos 
ard 


LOSING Lives 


CROSS 


WITH 
GREEN 
LIGHT 





Co-operating with the New York 

City Police Department the 7Etna 

prepared two special traffic posters 

as a means of reminding pedestrians 

to cross at intersections and with the 
green light. 





pared as to invite thorough and 
thoughtful reading. 


Still another phase of AEtna’s 
present highway safety campaign 
is directed at pedestrians. There 
is a three-color poster picturing a 
boy and a girl dashing across a 
street just ahead of an approach- 
ing car. The heading “STOP 
SAVING SECONDS — LOS- 
ING LIVES” conveys a warning 
not only to school children but 
to all who are inclined to take 
similar chances. The poster is 
designed primarily for distribu- 
tion in connection with showings 





of the film “Saving Seconds” 


before groups of school children. 


There is also provided for 
school use an_ introductory 
synopsis for the teacher to read 
to the class prior to showing the 
film and a check test to be given 
after the children have viewed 
the picture. This material was 
specially prepared by Dr. Herbert 
J. Stack of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. 


There is a two-fold motive ac- 
tuating the Etna’s highway 
safety campaign. In the first 
place, anything that will tend to 
diminish the frightful highway 
slaughter is eminently worth- 


ey PTs 





while. Secondly, only by reduc- 
ing the frequency and severity of 
automobile accidents can auto- 
mobile insurance rates be re- 
duced — a condition desired 
alike by companies, agents and 
policyholders. 


As a by-product of this pro- 
ject, the good-will gained by 
Etna agents who sponsor the 
“SAVING SECONDS” cam- 
paign in their local communities 
is an asset of great value. In so 
far as possible, distribution of 
this material is being made 
through Etna representatives, 
that they may benefit by the 
contacts established. 


Further information will 
gladly be furnished upon request 
to The tna Casualty and 
Surety Company of Hartford, 


Connecticut. 
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THE EUROPEAN GENERAL 


REINSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 





Financial Statement United States Branch 
September 30, 1934 





ASSETS 
Government Bonds ....$ 1,791,706.97 
Municipal Bonds ...... 202,762.50 
Railroad Bonds ....... 3,760,218.53 
Public Utility Bonds ... 3,537,228.91 
Miscellaneous Bonds ... 67,481.20 
Railroad Stocks ....... 362,000.00 
Public Utility Stocks ... 999,566.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks . 469,300.00 
*New York Insurance Depart- 
ment Valuations. 
Real Estate Owned .... 44,823.13 
PEE sv acaneaw sae 1,166,480.00 
$12,401,567.24 
Cash in Banks and in 
a eee 1,244,130.05 
Interest Accrued ....... 163,353.80 


Premiums in Course of 
Collection (not over 90 





err 1,441,774.29 
All Other Assets ...... 24,648.06 
$15,275,473.44 











LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses (other 

than Liability) ...... $ 3,094,346.75 
Reserve for Losses (Lia- 

bility & Compensation) 3,120,766.65 
Reserve for Unearned 

Premiums ...... 4,204,642.93 
Reserve for Commissions 749,910.12 
Reserve for Taxes and 

Other Expenses ..... 344,297.36 
*Contingency Reserve .. 88,745.11 
Special Reserve ....... 1,172,764.52 

$12,775,473.44 

Deposit 

Capital .$1,000,000.00 
Surplus 

over Lia- 

bilities 

and De- 

posit 

Capital . 1,500,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders. 2,500,000.00 

$15,275,473.44 


*Contingency Reserve—representing difference between value carried in assets and 
actual September 30, 1934, market quotations on all bonds and stocks owned. 
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